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O HEALTH! 


1EST  COMPANION  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  VIRTUES 
MOST  VENERABLE  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  HEAVEN! 

WITH  THEE  MAY  THE  REMNANT  OF  MY  LIFE  BE  PASSED; 

NOR  DO  THOU  REFUSE  TO  BLESS  ME  WITH  THY  RESIDENCE: 

FOR  IN  THY  PRESENCE, 

THOU  PARENT  OF  HAPPINESS! 

EVERY  JOY  BUDS  FORTH  AND  FLOURISHES: 

IN  THY  PRESENCE 
BLOOMS  THE  FAIR  SPRING  OF 

pleasure 

AND  WITHOUT  THEE  NO  MAN  IS  HAPPY, 
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TO  THE 

right  honourable 

THE 

EARL  OF  FAUCONBERG. 

MY  LORD, 

OF  the  various  fcenes  of  pleafure  and 
amufement  which  abound  in  Eng- 
land, many  have  been  accurately  deicribed 
and  extolled  by  different  writers;  either 
charmed  with  their  peculiar  beauties,  or 
excited  to  the  talk  by  flattering  hopes  of 
gain.  To  the  liberal  mind,  it  will  ever 
afford  a lingular  fatisfa&ion  to  communi- 
cate freely  to  others  the  enjoyment  it  has 
received:  with  fpirits  of  a fubordinate 
clafs,  private  emolument  will  fometimes 
take  the  lead,  and  has  often  proved  the 
powerful  motive  for  pointing  out  to 
public  notice  fuch  objects,  aa,  if  much  ro 

2 forted 
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forced  to,  might  tend  to  individual  aclvan- 
Cage.  Betwixt  thefe  alternatives  there  is 
a comprehend ve  and  happy  medium  of  in- 
ducement to  an  undertaking  like  the  pre- 
fent,  in  which  the  Narrator  has  literally  no 
filtered:  to  feek,  fave  the  benefit  of  others; 
nor  does  a diftant  idea  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage Simulate  his  pen:  But,  being  fully 
convinced  that  the  fcenes  which  he  would 
open  to  the  attention  of  ftrangers,  are 
equally  productive  of  pleafure  and  profit 
to  thofe  who  vifit  them;  having  himfelf 
experienced  both  thefe  comforts  in  a late 
trip  to  Cheltenham  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent; and  finding  his  health  again  firm, 
and  his  fpirits  reftored,  gratitude  and  com- 
mon benevolence  excite  him  to  hang  up 
the  votive  tablet.  Such  motives,  he  is  well 
afiured,  your  Lordlhip  will  not  dilapprove, 
as  being  too  nearly  congenial  with  thofe, 
which  have  long  rendered  the  town  of 
Cheltenham  happy  in  your  Lordfhip’s  re- 
peated vifits  to  its  falutary  fpring.  He 
neither  needs,  my  Lord,  nor  aims  at  any 

other 
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other  gratification  from  it,  than  the  con- 
fcioufhefs  of  a kind  intention  to  inform,  to 
pleafe,  and  to  benefit  his  readers.  Amongft 
whom,  in  a peculiar,  manner,  he  refp  eft  fully 
begs  leave  to  dedicate  this  little  treatife 
to  your  Lordihip;  fincerely  wifhing  it  may 
obtain  the  approbation  of  all,  whofe  cafes 
and  conftitution  render  them  proper  candi- 
dates for  the  bleiliiigs  of  the  Chelten- 
aa m Spa. 

He  has  the  honour  to  be, 

with  great  effeem, 
my  Lord, 

your  Lordship’s  mod  obedient 
humble  Servant, 

V:  * -x- 


July,  1780. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A LTHOUGH  the  falutary  virtues  of 
the  Cheltenham  Spring  have  long 
been  experienced  by  jthe  fickly,  and  in- 
veftigated  by  the  fagacious  in  the  medical 
art ; yet*  as  no  circumftantial  account  of 
them  has  ever  appeared,  excepting  here 
and  there  in  detached  paffages  of  larger 
works,  not  eafily  referred  to ; their  me- 
rits have  not  been  fo  announced  to  the 
community,  as  to  procure  them  any  ade- 
quate tribute  of  public  fame. 

Of  late,  indeed,  they  have  obtained  a 
degree  of  fan&ion  and  celebrity  more 
fuitable  to  their  real  importance,  under 
the  care  and  immediate  eye  of  fome  gentle- 
men now  in  the  Town ; for  whom  the 
writer  has  too  great  a regard,  to  wound 
their  modelty,  by  labouring  at  any  com- 

B mendation. 
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mendation.  Their  own  works,  like  thofe  of 
their  predecefTors  on  the  fame  line,  will 
praife  them  in  future  times,  far  beyond 
the  humble  fcope  of  his  words  to  exprefs  : 
and  they  have  their  reward,  he  is  per- 
fuaded,  in  viewing  the  fair  progrefs  of 
improvement  extended,  and  public  utility 
daily  increasing  by  means  of  their  humane 
and  fpirited  endeavours. 

"But,  as  .efforts  of  this  philanthropic 
mature,  for  the  moft  part,  make  their  way 
"but  (lowly,  and  by  almoft:  imperceptible 
advances  to  the  general  notice,  without 
collateral  aids ; hence  fomething  of  the 
kind  here  attempted  feemed  requisite  to 
-facilitate  the  gooddeilgru 

< • j . 

And,  if  the  intelligence  refulting  from 
the  Cheltenham  Guide  fhall  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  promote  that  defign,  by 
opening  a new  fphere  of  enjoyment  to  the 
alert  and  healthy  ; another  afylum  for  the 
comfort  of  the  fick  and  forrowful;  and 
thereby  eftablilh  the  honour  of  thofe  ex- 
cellent waters,  which  are  fo  happily  calcu- 
lated 
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lated  by  Divine  Providence  to  fecure  a ge- 
neral efteem,  the  writer  will  not  deem  the 
few  days  of  leifure  loft,  which  were  fpent 
in  the  prefent  compofttion. 

He  thinks  it,  however,  previoufty  neceft 
iary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  he  has 
constantly,  without  fcruple,  availed  him- 
felf  of  fuch  lights  as  were  neareft  at  hand, 
in  the  remarks  of  others,  who  have  hereto- 
fore  viftted  the  Town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  judicious  and  candid  will  neither  envy 
nor  cenfure  him  for  the  humble  labour  of 
fuch  a plagiarifm, — it  it  may  be  fo  called; 
and  all  other  readers,  of  what  clafs  foever, 
are  hereby  inhibited,  as  confecratcd  ground, 
the  Arcadian  haunts  of  Cheltenham. 


' 
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HE  ancient  Town  of  Cheltenham  in 


Gloucefterlhire  derives  its  name  from  the 
brook  or  little  river  Chelt , which,  riling  in  the 
adjacent  parifli  of  Dowdefwell,  runs  near  this 
Town  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Severn  at  Wainload's  Bridge.  It  lies 
in  the  Hundred  of  the  fame  name,  within  ten, 
miles  north-eaft  from  the  city  of  Gloucefter, 
fifteen  north  of  Cirencefter,  nine  fouth  of 
Tewklbury,  and  about  a hundred  miles  almoft 
due  weft  from  London ; from  all  which  places 
there  are  turnpike  roads  leading  to  this  Town. 
The  parifli  is  faid  to  have  confifted  formerly  of 
divers  manors,  which  may  all  have  borne  the 
general  appellation  of  “ The  Manor  of  Chel- 
“ TENHAM fince  from  ancient  records  it  ap- 
pears, that  fevcral  proprietors  have  been  pof- 
fefted  of  it  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 


SECTION  I. 


CHELTENHAM,  ITS  ANTIQUITY. 


Doomsday 
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Doomsday  Book  informs  us,  that  in  the 
reign  of  KingEdward,furnamed  the  Confeflbr, 
who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  Cheltenham 
paid  him  an  annual  rent  of  nine  pounds  five 
fhillings,  and  three  thoufand  loaves  for  the  King’s 
dogs;  and  that  in  William  the  Conqueror’s 
time  it  paid  him  twenty  pounds  yearly,  to- 
gether with  twenty  cows,  twenty  hogs,  and 
lixteen  {hillings  in  lieu  of  bread  for  his  dogs. 

In  the  find  year  of  King  John,  Henry  de  Bo- 
hun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  owner  of  the  Town, 
and  exchanged  it  with  the  King  for  other  lands* 
It  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  William  Long- 
fword,  Earl  of  S&lifbury  ; who,  in  the  feventh 
year  of  that  King’s  reign  leafed  the  benefit  of 
the  markets,  fairs,  and  Hundreds  of  Chelten- 
ham to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town;  and  the 
leafe,  at  a certain  referved  rent,  was  renewed 
three  years  after.  Longfword  wasfucceedcd  by 
hisfon  William,  who,  in  confequence  of  his  go- 
ing out  of  the  land  without  the  King’s  leave, 
had  his  edates  confilcated  and  the  Manor  of 
Cheltenham1  was  granted  in  dower  to  Queen 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Provence  in 
France.  In  the  thirty-fird  year  of  Henry  III. 
the  Bifhop  of  Hereford  appears  to  have  been 

feifed 
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leifed  of  Cheltenham,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  poflefilon  of  the  abbey  of  Fefchamp  in 
Normandy,  by  pnrchafe  and  exchange  of  lands 
at  Winchelfea  and  Rye  in  Suflex.  At  length, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  priory  of  Montburg, 
which  was  an  alien  monaftery  in  Normandy. 
But  the  lands  of  all  alien  priories  being  after- 
wards veiled  by  a£t  of  parliament  in  the  crown 
•of  England,  the  Manor  and  the  Hundred  of 
Cheltenham  were  granted  to  the  nunnery  of 
Sion  in  Middlefex.  Maud,  the  abbefs  of  the 
nunnery,  levied  a fine  of  them  to  confirm  her 
title  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  Henry  VI. 
and  received  a fuller  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
firfl  year  of  Edward  IV. 

Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  , of  Beverlton,  in  this 
county,  held  the  manor,  &c.  in  the  fourteenth 
of  Edward  IV.  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
under  a leafe  from  the  abbefles  of  Sion  ; and 
by  the  dilTolution  of  that  nunnery,  in  the  gene- 
ral fweep  made  by  Henry  VIII.  the  Manor  of 
Cheltenham  came  to  the  crown,  and  fo  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1608,  when  it  was  granted 
to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Duttons  of  Sher- 
born  in  this  county.  James-Lenox  Dutton,  Elq. 
is  the  prefcnt  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  enjoys 

great 
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great  privileges  and  jurifdidtions  in  confequence 
of  his  right.  Mr.  Dutton  has  an  elegant  feat, 
vifible  from  the  road  a few  rrfiles  to  the  right, 
leading  from  Burford  to  Cheltenham. 


SITUATION,  AIR,  AND  PRODUCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

EW  towns  in  England  can  with  propriety  be 


faid  to  excel  this  in  point  of  fituation.  Fame, 
indeed,  like  fate,  generally  loves  a lofty  mark  ; 
but  Cheltenham  is  feated  within  the  bofom 


as  it  is  ufually  pronounced,  whofe  beauty  and 
fertility  every  eye  hath  viewed  with  a peculiar 
admiration,  and  Britifh  geographers  celebrate 
with  the  higheft  applaufe  *.  The  diftridt,  by 

* The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  in 
aommon  with  thofe  of  Oxfordfhire,  were  by  the  Romans 
called  Dobuni : a name  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Britifh  word  dujfcn , which  fignifies  Iovj  and 
deep ; and  alludes  to  the  fituation  of  thefe  counties,  which 
confift  chiefly  of  plains  and  vallies.  Some,  however,  with 
more  feeming  probability,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  latinifed 
from  another  term,  exprefliveof  the  richntfsof  the  foil . 


SECTION  II. 


of  a valley.  That  valley,  however,  is  part 
of  the  extenfive  Vale  of  Evesham,  or  Efa?n , 


See  j England  Di/plavetf,  vol.  II.  p.  21. 

way 
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way  of  diftindtion,  has  alfo  by  feme  writers 
been  termed  u Gloucefter  Vale,”  from  its 
vicinity  to  that  city.  It  affords  fuch  an  abun- 
dance of  the  beft  corn,  as  well  as  of  pafture 
for  fheep  and  large  cattle,  as  to  be  juftly 
reckoned  the  granary  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Cheltenham  is  placed  at  the  fouth- 
weflern  extremity  of  this  delightful  fcene,  and 
is  almoft  on  every  fide  furrounded  with  the 
gently-rifing  verdant  hills  of  Cleeve , Prejibury t 
and  Le champion ; which,  joining  the  more 
diftant  Cotfwoulds , and  forming  a kind  of  femi- 
circle  or  amphitheatre,  feem  as  it  were  emu- 
lous to  monopolize  her  as  their  own;  and  de- 
fend her  from  thofe  chilling  . blafls,  which 
would  other  wife  proceed  from  the  eaflern 
quarter. 

From  the  neighbourhood  particularly  of 
Frogmill,  on  the  Oxford  road  hither,  toCrick- 
ly-hill,  which  leads  into  the  vale  of  Gloucefter, 
the  beauty  of  landfcape  is  truly  great  and  en- 
gaging.  About  fix  miles  from  the  former 
place,  from  the  top  of  a rifing  ground,  is  feen 
to  the  right  a molt  prodigious  profpedt  over 
the  wide-fpread  valley,  bounded  by  the 

C heights 
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heights  of  Cheltenham,  which  often  feem 
to  tower  amidft  the  clouds. 


Here  uplands  Hoping  deck  the  mountain’s  fide; 

Woods  over  woods,  in  gay  theatric  pride: 

While  oft  foine  temple’s  facred  top  between, 

With  venerable  grandeur  marks  the  fcene. 

The  inclofures,  beautifully  difpofed,  and 
formed  of  tall  trees  and  hedges,  appear  in  a 
fpacious  bottom  before  you  ; clad  in  fummer 
with  the  rich  eft  variegated  verdure,  and  very 
diftinftly  ftrike  the  admiring  view.  The 
whole  country  around  is  indeed  full  of  piftu- 
refque  fcenes;  but  the  romantic  fpots  from 
Crickly-hill  hither,  and  the  other  abovemen- 
tioned,  are  Angularly  fine;  and  compofe  a 
complete  piece  of  elegant  nature,  well  worthy 

the  attention  of  a traveller. 

/ 

The  air  and  atmofphere  of  Gloucefterlhire 
in  general  are  faid  to  be  equally  falubrious, 
though  different  in  nature  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  country.  Cotfwould,  for  inftance, 
being  very  lofty,  the  air  thereabout  is  (harp 
and  chill ; but  in  the  vale,  particularly  in  the 

neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  it  is  foft  and 
mild  ; and  even  in  the  wintry  feafon  not  un- 
genial  to  its  long-liv’d  inhabitants  *.  Such 
indeed  is  the  ftriking  difference  in  this  refped:, 
that  of  Cotfwould  it  has  been  commonly  ob- 
ferved  u That  eight  months  of  the  year  are 
w winter,  and  the  other  four  too  cold  for 
w fummer;  whereas  in  the  vale,  eight  months 
“ are  fummer,  and  the  remaining  four  too 
“ warm  for  an  Englilh  winter.”  Nor  will 
this  appear  fo  extraordinary  to  any  one,  who 
confiders  the  fituation  of  the  valley  ; bounded 
with  riling  grounds,  encumbered  with  no 
fvvamps  or  marlhy  foil,  and  having  few  flreams 
of  water,  and  thofe  fmall,  running  through  it'f-. 

The 

* If  the  bed  proof  of  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  air  of  any 
place  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  cuftomary  longevity  of  the 
people,  many  very  old  perfons  are  daily  to  be  feen  in  Chel- 
tenham, and  parts  adjacent : and  even  the  blent  repofitories 
of  their  anceftors  are  vocal,  to  record  the  great  age  of  many  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  See  the  church-yard  infcrip- 
tions. 

f The  effedts  produced  by  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the 
air  upon  the  human  body,  as  being  more  obvious,  are  gene- 
rally more  attended  to  by  perfons  of  infirm  habits,  than  thofe 
which  arife  from  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  gravity.  The 
quantity  of  vapour  raifed  'many  place  depends  principally  upon 

C 2 the 
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The  celebrated  Dr.  Short,  in  his  very  in- 
genious and  elaborate  treatife  on  the  principal 
mineral  waters  of  Cumberland,  See.  remarks 
of  Cheltenham,  that,  “ This  market  town, 

lying  only  two  miles  from  the  lovely  Wolds 
44  of  Oxfordfhire, — thofe  high  and  charming 
“ hills,  richly  clothed  with  much  fweet  grafs, 
“ herds  and  flocks, — hath  a dry,  thin,  pure, 
“ healthy  air,  fitted  for  pleafure  and  diverfions 
“ all  the  fummer:’'and  after  having  expatiated 
on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Cheltenham 
Spring,  he  adds,  in  very  emphatical  terms, 
“ What  a noble,  rich,  nitrous  water,  with  a 
“ fine,  healthy,  clear  air,  and  dry  fituation  can 
4‘  do,  for  the  recovery  or  prelervation  of 
*c  health,  may  be  expected  here 

As  the  parilh  of  Cheltenham  is  large,  fb 
the  foil  is  various.  On  the  eaftern  part,  is  a 

the  fuperficial  extent  of  water  in  that  place,  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. That  the  air  muft  be  greatly  charged  with  vapour  ia 
a country  where  there  is  a large  expanfe  of  Water,  is  a fatt 
founded  on  experiment;  and  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  in- 
falubrity  of  thofe  places  where  it  prevails. 

* See  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Mineral  Waters,  4to,  p.  77, 
80;  from  which  many  particulars  in  the  follow'ing  narrative 
are  deduced,  of  the  medical  fort  chiefly. 


very 
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very  loofe  whitifh  fand ; weftward  a ftrong 
clay ; to  the  fouth  a line  rich  loam ; and  in 
other  parts  a mixture  of  loam  and  fand. 

The  country  hereabout  produces  wood  in 
great  plenty  for  timber,  fuel,  and  other  ufes, 
and  abounds  with  grain,  pulfe,  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  cattle,  poultry  and  game.  The  in- 
habitants have  alfo  excellent  butter  and  bacon, 
and  cyder  is  the  common  beverage  of  the 
country.  Their  mutton  is  remarkably  good, 
flavorous,  fhort,  and  juicy  ; and  well  it  may, 
from  the  pafturage  on  which  the  fheep  are 
fed : for  the  grafs  is  not  only  of  a fine  texture 
and  fweet  talle,  but  interlperfed  on  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  hills  with  wild  thyme,  and  various 
other  aromatic  plants,  like  thofe  on  Suflex- 
downs,  or  the  Welch  mountains.  The  rivers 
of  Gloucefterlhire  are  juftly  celebrated  for 
their  vaft  quantities  of  filh  of  various  kinds; 
and  the  Severn  efpecially  feafts  the  country 
with  fome  of  the  fineft  falmon,  lampreys  and 
conger-eels  in  the  whole  world. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  CHURCH,  AND  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 


HE  church  of  Cheltenham,  a handfome 


building,  is  in  thcdeanry  of  Winchcombe, 
and  an  impropriation,  which  formerly,  as  we 
obferved,  belonged  to  the  nunnery  of  Sion;  but 
it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Elfex, 
in  leafe  to  Mr.  Alton.  The  rettery  is  valued 
at  200I.  but  generally  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
6ool.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  hands 
due  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  has  a high  and  ele- 
gant ottagonal  fpirc  rifmg  in  the  middle, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  profpett: 
from  many  parts  of  the  furrounding  hills.  It  is 
noted  for  a mufical  good  ring  of  eight  bells, 
and  a tuneable  fet  of  chimes,  which  play 
every  three  hours.  There  is  an  aile  on  each 
fide,  and  four  galleries  nearly  furround  it. 
That  on  the  weftern  end,  as  appears  from  a 
carving  in  front,  was  eretted  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Norwood,  in  the  year  1628,  and  the  other 


three 
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three  by  fubfeription  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
was  formerly  a chantry  in  this  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  which  Thomas 
Ball  was  the  laft  incumbent ; but  it  is  now 
obfolete. 

It  is  a circumftance  rather  remarkable,  that 
although  the  value  of  the  ftipend  is  not  more 
than  40I.  per  annum,  the  officiating  minifter 
holds  it  under  a very  peculiar  tenure.  He  muft 
be  nominated  by  Jefus  College  in  Oxford, 
and  be  a fellow  of  the  fame : two  other 
fellows  with  him  are  recommended  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  heir  of  Sir  Baptift  Hicks, 
anceflor  of  the  prefent  Earl  of  Gainlborough, 
who  choofes  one,  and  prefents  him  to  the 
biffiop.  The  college,  it  feems,  derive  their 
title  from  the  gentleman  above  named;  and 
by  agreement  between  them,  the  incum~ 

bent  cannot  hold  his  appointment  longer  than 

« 

fix  years,  unlefs  re-ele&ed  with  the  like 
circumftances;  which  generally,  if  not  always, 
has  been  the  cafe.  A fimilar  mode,  as  to  term, 
prevails  alfo  in  the  adjacent  pariffi  of  Charlc- 
ton  Kings,  about  a mile  diftant. 


The 
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The  prefent  very  worthy  incumbent  of 
Cheltenham  is  the  Reverend  Hugh  Hughes, 
defervedly  efteemed  both  by  the  inhabitants  his 
parifhoners,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  vifit- 
ing  the  place;  the  latter  of  whom,  much  to 
their  honour,  convince  him  of  their  regard 
in  making  him  a more  fuitable  provifion  than 
the  narrow  income  of  the  cure  allows,  by  a 
fubfeription  for  daily  prayers  during  the  fea- 
fon.  A lefture  fermon  on  funday  afternoon  is 
fupported  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  noparfon- 
age  houfe;  which  is  the  cafe  of  fome  other 
parishes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  chancel,  over  the  communion  table 
to  the  left,  is  the  following  infeription  ; which 
is  here  inferted,  not  only  for  its  pious  pecu- 
liarities, but  as  otherwife  it  may  be  loft,  when 
fome  intended  alterations  are  made  in  this 
part  of  the  church;  which  really  needs  them 
no  lefs  than  the  pews  in  general. 

“ The  fad  Memoriall  of  John  English,  Dr. 
ei  in  Divinitie,  To  Jane  his  moft  deare  Wife, 
“ daughter  to  the  Honourable  Elizabeth  Lady 
ec  Sandys,Baronefe  delaVine,  Comit.  Southton; 

*5  from 
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u from  whom  hee  was  divorced  by  18  weeks 
“ dole  imprifonment,  which  loone  after  cav- 
Cl  fed  her  death,  on  Aug.  8.  1643.  And  to 
tc  Marie  his  2d.  daughter,  who  deceafed  Oc- 
“ tober  25,  following, 

Deare  Soules,  and  bleft:  you  both  delivered  be, 
Having  exchang’d  your  prifons  before  mee: 
Whilfl  I furvive  to  grieve,  and  find  it  true, 
That  for  myfelfe  I weepe,  more  than  for  you. 
Nor  can  tears  quench  myzeale:  like  funerall  fire, 
That  flames  for  her  I lov’d  till  I expire. 

Sic  cecinit  lugens,  et  diffolvi  cupiens, 
Pius  conjux,  ac  moeftus  parens  5 
I.  E. 


Oui  mundo  fufpirans  Sc  coelum  afpirans, 
Indeflnenter  clamat. 

Bone  Jesu,  eflo  mens  Jesus  ! 

Sis  mens,  O Jesu  ! fls  Jesus  (Chrifte)meorum  ! 
Sweet  Saviour  of  Mankind, 


The  Saviour  bee  of  mee  and  mine  ! 
r Spirans  oravit, 

Sic  J Expirans  exoravit, 
Refpirans  perorabit, 

{acri  erbi 

anftae  V eritatis  Studiofus. 
empiternae  its 

Amen  ! 

Obiit  Anno  Chrifli  * * * 


D 


Fronting 
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Fronting  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  dcor 
is  afhxecl  to  the  wall  a handfome  marble  ceno- 
taph, with  this  infeription  : 

c<  In  Memory  of  Baptist  Smart,  M.  D. 
late  of  this  place  ; who  after  a long  and  pain- 
ful illnefs,  departed  this  life  at  the  Hot-wells, 
Briftol,  December  20th,  1772,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age ; and  lies  interred  at  Clifton/* 

At  the  bottom  are  his  arms,  argent , a che- 
vron between  three  pheons’  heads ^ fable ; on  an 
efcutcheon  of  pretenfe,  quarterly,  ermine  and 
azure ; a crofs  or. 

Close  befide  this  is  another  of  the  like  form, 
and  equally  elegant  ; erected  for  Mr.  Henry 
Sturmy,  who  died  Oft.  24,  1772;  aged  51 
years.  And  beneath  are  his  arms  emblazoned, 
3 demi-lions  gules , on  a field  or. 

Upon  a flat  ftone  below,  there  is  a memorial 
round  the  edge,  on  brafs,  now  almolt  totally 
effaced,  which  we  find  is  for  William  Grevil, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  who  died  in  the  4th  year  of  Henry  VII, 
Anno  Domini  1512.  Together  with  other  in- 

feriptions 
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(eruptions  about  the  place,  for  the  Grevil  fa- 
mily, who  were  formerly  the  poffeffors  of 
Arle-Court,— fituate  in  one  of  the  hamlets  be- 
longing to  Cheltenham  parilh, — by  the  mar- 
riage of  Robert,  brother  to  Judge  Grevil,  with 
the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  John  Arles. 

Over  the  chancel  door,  upon  a very  neat 
table  monument  of  white  marble,  is  inferibed 
a melancholy  cataftrophe  of  recent  date,  which 
befel  the  lady  during  her  intended  hay  for  the 
feafon  in  this  town.  The  wretch  was  one  of 
her  own  domeftics. 

(l  To  the  Memory  of  Katherine, 

The  Wife  of  William,  P.  A.  A’coi/rt, 

-of  Heytelbury  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Efq. 
Who  departed  this  life  on  the  23d  day  of  Sept. 

*776- 

In  the  3 2d  year  of  her  age. 

The  ftri&eft  honour  and  virtue, 
Elegance  of  manners. 

Integrity  of  heart, 

And  delicacy  of  fentiment, 

Endeared  her  to  a feled  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance. 


She 
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She  was  cherifhed,  as  an  only  child, 

By  an  indulgent  father; 

Beloved,  from  infancy,  by  a tender  liufband; 
In  whofe  arms  (lie  died,  an  unnatural  death. 
Effected  by  poifon, 

Adminiftered  by  the  hands  of 
A cruelly-wicked  livery  fervant : 
Whofe  refentment,  at  being  detected  in  theft, 
Prompted  him  to  perpetrate 
This  horrid  and  execrable  crime.” 

Jas.  Wyatt  mV.  R.  Weftmacott  fcuip. 


In  the  chapel,  at  the  call  end  of  the  north 
aile,  is  a very  fingular  window,  with  a tracery 
of  various  compartments,  difpofed  circularly 
in  the  manner  of  a flower  ; and  thence, — like 
that  in  York  cathedral  of  a fimilar  form, — ufu- 
ally  denominated  The  marigold  window. 

Near  to  the  above,  on  a table  monument 
of  freeftone,  is  the  following  : 

u Hie  juxta  fita  ell 
Catharina 

Fleetwoodi  Dormer  Equitis  Aui'ati  Sponfh 

Johan-nis  Lygon  de  Arle-Court  Armigeri, 
Ex  Ehzabetha  uxore  Alia, 

Utriufquc 
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Utriufque  parentis  haeres  unica  ; 

Cujus  familia  in  agro  IVigornienji 
Per  trecentos  et  amplius  annos 
Floruit,  et  adhuc  feliciter  floret  r 
A tanto  licet  genere  oriunda,  nobiliq;  nupta, 
Stirpem  tamen,  et  conjugem, 
Utrofque  antea  illuftres, 

Morum  fandlitate  illuftriores  reddidit ; 
Maritum,  li  non  patrem,  hasredem  fcripfit ; 
Here,  ilium,  moriens  arnplo  patrimonio, 
Ule,  hanc  amiflam,  hoc  monumento  decoravit* 


Anno 


Deceflit,  Feb.  3. 
/Etatis  ”1 2. 
Domini  1678. 


Johannis  Lygon  fupradi£tus  obiit  1644. 
fflius  unicus  Ricardi  Lygon  de  Madder sfield. 
Arm.  ex  fecundis  nuptiis  cum  Margareta 
Alia  Joh.  Talbot  militis,  ex  flirpe  Comitum 
Salopite : Affinis  etiam  fuit  Baronibus  de  Berke- 
ley-Caftro,  aliifq;  proceribus,  et  per  uxores  fuas 
heredibus  quorum  inflgnia  fuperne  depingun- 
tur.” 

The  arms  here  alluded  to  are  in  fifteen 
quarterings,  of  the  families  of  Lygon,  Bracey, 

Maddersfield, 
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Madderifield,  Harefleet,  Decors,  GifFard,  Beau- 
champ,  Abtot,  Uffleet,  Furnival,  Luftot,  Ver- 
don,  Grevil,  Arte,  and  Southiey,  emblazoned 
on  an  efcutcheon. 

There  is  likewife  an  infcription  in  the  fouth 
aile,  for-  Christopher  Bailey,  M.  A.  who, 
after  having  been  .32  years  mailer  of  the  Chel- 
tenham free  fchool,  died  in  1654.  A table  of 
benefactions  to  the  parilh  is  alfo  affixed  to  the 
top  of  the  north  fide  of  the  aile. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  TOWN,  HOSPITAL,  PUBLIC  CHARITIES,  AND 

SCHOOLS. 

CHELTENHAM  is  laid  out  in  the  eafy 
form  of  an  S,  running  from  S.  S.  E.  to 
‘N.  N.  W.  and  confifts  principally  of  one  regu- 
lar, fpacious  and  handfome  ftreet,  about  a 
mile  in  length.  Thus  difpofed,  it  conveys  to 
the  eye  an  idea  of  greater  extent,  and  has  a 
much  moi?e  pleating  effeCt  than  the  ftrait  ap- 
pearance of  a thoroughfare.  The  houfes  here 
are  chiefly  of  brick,  though  plenty  of  good 

(lone 
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{tone  might  be  had  from  the  quarries  near  at 
hand.  At  prefent  the  ftreet  is  greatly  encum- 
bered with  certain  old  coarfe  buildings  fup- 
ported  on  ftone  pillars : thefe  are  called  the 

Corn  Market , Butter  Croft,  and  another  below 
them  neither  has' nor  merits  a name  *.  A little 
farther  down,  is  a kind  of  cage  or  prifon,  built 
of  {tone,  and  not  unfuitably  decorated  with 
the  infcription  in  front,  “Do  well,  and  fear  not." 
It  is  hoped  that  objects  fo  very  unfightly  will 
foon  be  removed,  and  the  neceffary  accom- 
modations for  marketting,  See.  placed  on  fome 
more  retired  and  convenient  {pot. 

Just  below  thefe,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ftreet,  a narrow  avenue  leads  on  to  the  church- 
yard, which  is  rendered  fingularly  agreeable 
by  double  rows  of  fhady  limes,  that  furround 
and  crofs  through  it.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
thefe  walks,  arched  over  by  an  almoft  impene- 
trable fnade,  is  eredled  a fmall  alcove  with  a 
feat  ; over  which,  in  the  front,  fome  well- 
meaning  fon  of  Apelles  hath  depidted  a female 
form,  reclined  againft  a pillar,  and  content- 

* An  old  uninhabited  houfe  belonging  to  a Mr.  Hayward. 

plating 
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plating  a fkull.  His  idea,  however  rudely 
executed,  may  fuggefi  fomething  better  to  a 
more  able  hand,  and  has  at  leafi  the  credit  of 
being  deduced  from  that  excellent  and  well- 
known  picture  of  u the  Magdalen  of  the  Rock.” 
In  due  refpefl  therefore  to  the  modern  artifi 
of  Cheltenham,  it  muR  be  confeifed  with  the 
poet,  magnis  tamen  excidit  aufis : he  did  his 
belt  upon  a great  fubjeft. 

On  the  road  fide  leading  from  the  turnpike 
into  the  town,  is  a neat  old  dwelling,  with  con- 
venient offices  and  grounds,  newly  fitted  up 
by  Richard  Cox,  Efq.  for  his  occafional  fum- 
mer  refidence,  and  called  the  Cottage  from  its 
humble  fiyle.  The  inns  of  Cheltenham  are 
the  Plough,  the  Swan,  the  George,  and  the 
Fleece. 

Cheltenham  is  a market  town  : the  mar- 
ket is  held  weekly  on  Thurfday.  Its  annual 
fairs  are  five  ; namely,  on  the  fecond  Thurfday 
in  April ; holy  Thurfday  ; the  fecond  Thurf- 
day in  September;  and  third  Thurfday  in 
December,  for  cattle  of  all  forts:  and  on  the 
tjth  of  Augufi  (St.  James’s  day  old  Ryle)  for 

lambs 
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l<unbs  only,  which  are  then  brought  hither  in 
great  abundance.  At  the  September  fair,  a 
ftatute  alfo  is  held  for  the  hiring  of  men  and 
women  fervants ; and  at  the  other  four  are 
fold  pedlary  and  other  wares*  toys,  See. 

A considerable  trade  is  here  carried  on  for 
malt  made  in  the  town,  but  it  is  faid  not  to 
be  of  fo  extenfive  a nature  as  formerly.  The 
only  manufa&ure  purfued  at  prefent  in  Chel- 
tenham is  in  white  cotton  dockings,  which 
for  finenefs,  texture  and  value,  may  vie  with 
thofe  of  mod  towns  : great  quantities  of  them 
have  of  late  years  been  fold  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  exported  to  London  and  clfewhere, 
and  are  much  edeemed.  The  women  and 
children  of  the  poorer  fort  comb  and  Ipin 
woollen  yarn  for  the  clothiers  about  Stroud, 
in  this  county ; near  which  town,  upon  the 
hills  of  Cotfwould,  the  fleeces  are  fuperlatively 
good  : and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  celebrated 
breed  of  ftieep  which  produces  the  fine  Spanifli 
wool,  was  originally  raifed  from  fome  of  the 
Cotfwould  Iheep,  fent  as  a prefent  to  the  King 
of  Spain  by  one  of  our  good-natured  Sove- 
reigns. 

E 


Therb 
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There  is  alfo  in  the  town  of  Cheltenham 
an  Hojpital,  and  a Free-fchool , founded  in  the 
year  iy74>  by  Richard  Pates,  Efq.  of  Gloucef- 
ter.  The  former  is  for  the  reception  of  fix  poor 
perfons,  three  men,  and  three  women  ; to 
each  of  whom  a ftipend  is  allowed  of  twelve- 
pence  weekly,  and  .fourpence  quarterly  ; to- 
gether with  fixteen  fhillings  yearly,  laid  out 
in  a coat  for  each  of  the  men,  and  a gown  for 
each  woman.  They  have  moreover  twopence 
each  weekly  from  another  donor. 

The  Free-fchool , a good  decent  ftone  build- 
ing, is  endowed  with  1 6 1.  a-year  for  the  maf- 
ter  ; a houfe  for  his  refidence,  and  4 1.  a-year 
for  the  ufher.  The  prefent  mafter  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fowler.  The  lands  affigned  by  Mr.  Pates 
for  the  fupport  of  thefe  pious  foundations  were 
veiled  in  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Oxford;  and 
were  long  fince  faid  to  be  worth  60 1.  per  ann. 
to  which  the  College,  as  governors,  have  add- 
ed yl.  per  ann.  and  they  nominate  the  mafter 
and  ufher  of  the  fchool,  whom  the  bifhop  of 
the  diocefe  approves. 
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An  Exhibitioner  goes  from  hence  to  Pern- 
broke  college,  for  eight  years,  with  ten  pounds 
per  arm.  given  by  the  will  of  George  Townf- 
end  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  Middlefex,  Efq.  A.  D. 
1683  ; and  fome  fmall  tenements  in  Chelten- 
ham are  likewife  allotted  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  charitv. 

* 

The  above  Mr.  Townfend  hath  founded 
here  another  fchool,  and  endowed  it  with 
4 1.  a-year  to  the  mailer,  for  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  read ; befides  leaving  y 1.  a-year,  for 
apprenticing  out  lads  in  this  parilh, 

Mr.  John  Wallwyn  of  the  adjacent  parilh, 
of  Swindon,  by  his  will  in  1627,  gave  fifty 
Ihillings  yearly  for  ever  to  the  poor  of  Chel~ 
tenham,  charged  on  his  manor  of  Swindon. 

In  1667,  diverfe  charities  afligned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  putting  out  ap- 
prentices, were  confolidated  and  laid  out  in  the 
purchafe  of  lands,  called  uThe  poor’s  grounds,” 
at  that  time  worth  eight  pounds  five  Ihillings 
a-year  ; but  they  are  now  let  at  the  improved 
rent  of  eighteen  pounds  per  ann.  and  applied 

E 2 tQ 
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to  the  charitable  purpofes  of  the  refpedtive 
donors. 

And,  in  the  year  1704,  the  Rev.  William 
Stanfby,  Vicar  of  Badgworth,  left  an  eflate 
there,  which  lets  at  54  1.  a-year,  for  appren- 
ticing boys : of  which  fum  that  parifh  is  to  have 
5 1.  Churchdown  3 1.  and  Cheltenham  the 
overplus  yearly. 

Here  is  a boarding-fchool  for  young  ladies, 
kept  by  Mrs.  Anfel  ; and  another  for  young 
gentlemen,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wells,  who 
alfo  takes  day-fcholars  : fo  that  parents  who 
bring  down  or  fend  their  children  hither 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spa,  may  avoid  lofing 
time  in  their  education.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
town  are  a quakers  and  an  anabaptift  meeting. 

According  to  an  account  publifhed  in  the 
year  1712,  there  were  321  houfes  in  this  pa- 
rifti,  and  about  1500 inhabitants:  the  numbers 
are  fince  much  increafed,  and  now  eftimated 
at  about  400  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
Here  is  at  prefent  a great  want  of  conve- 
nient Lodging  Houfes , to  accommodate  the  com- 
pany 
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pany  fuitable  to  their  rank  and  ufual  mode  of 
living  ; nor  is  it  doubted,  but  that  a becoming 
fpirit  for  this  purpofe,  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to  exert  itfelf,  will  foon  remove  this 
principal  and  daily-increafing  defeft.  Such 
indeed  of  the  town’s  people  as  let  their 
apartments,  are  mutually  emulous  to  fit  them 
up  in  the  neateft  manner  for  the  reception  of 
ftrangers  ; but  many  do  not  let  lodgings, — in- 
duced folely  to  refide  at  Cheltenham  from  the 
pleafantnefs  of  its  fituation ; and  feveral  of 
the  more  ancient  houfes  are  too  fmall  for  the 
purpofe,  and  never  were  intended  for  it. 

Proposals  have  lately  been  drawn  up,  and 
fubfcriptions  fet  on  foot  by  Mr.  Miller,  the 
prefent  worthy  Renter  of  the  Spa  ; a gentle- 
man, whofe  purfe,  as  well  as  time,  and  every 
attention,  are  liberally  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a fet  of  New  Buildings,  lomewhere  near 
the  Public  Walks.  Several  other  gentlemen 
have  joined  in  the  plan,  which  muft  certainly 
prove  of  effential  advantage  to  invalids  *, 

and 

* The  ingenious  Mr.  Guthrie  obferves,  that  one  part  (and 
that  certainly  no  fmall  one)  of  the  falutary  virtues  afcribed  to 

the 
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and  can  no  lefs  tend  to  the  emolument  of  the 
inhabitants  : 

Fortunatos  nimium,  fua  fi  bona  norint  t 


HE  church-yard,  before  noticed,  falls 


very  properly  under  this  head,  and  ex- 
tends from  eaft  to  weft  above  three  hundred 
feet.  On  quitting  it  at  the  fouthweft  gate,  a 
paflage  is  opened  towards  the  Cheltenham 
Spa;  to  which  you  are  conducted  firft  through 

the  mineral  waters  of  Germany,  is  owing  to  the  exercifes  and 
amufements  of  the  patients  reforting  to  them.  It  is  the  inte- 
reft,  fays  he,  of  the  proprietors  to  provide  for  both  : and  many 
of  the  German  princes  feel  the  benefit  of  the  various  elegant 
and  polite  inftitutions  for  the  diverfion  of  the  public.  The 
neatnefs  and  conveniency  of  the  above  places  of  public  refort 
are  inconceivable  : and  though  at  firft  they  were  attended  with 
cxpence,  yet  they  more  than  paid  themfelves  in  a few  years, 
by  the  company  which  crowds  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ; many  of  whom  do  not  repair  thither  for  health,  but 
for  amufcment  and  convention,  Prcfcnt  State , p.  419. 


SECTION  V 


PUBLIC  WALKS,  AND  ROOMS 


a well 
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a well-conftru&ed  ferpentine  gravel  walk,  106 
yards  long,  and  ten  feet  wide,  planted  on  either 
hand  with  a neat  quickfet.  To  the  right  of 
this  walk,  within  “ The  Grove, ” a pretty  in- 
clofure  fhaded  with  lofty  trees,  is  a large  (lately 
manfion  of  modern  ftrudture,  called  by  way  of 
diftindtion  The  great  Honfe  ; the  chief  part  of 
which  is  generally  let  out  in  commodious 
lodgings  for  the  company.  Its  vicinity  to  the 
Long  Room  and  Well  renders  it  a very  con- 
venient refort  for  cards,  dancing,  tea- drinking 
and  other  parties,  who  meet  here  every  even- 
ing in  the  week  during  the  feafon,  Mondays  ex- 
cepted, and  make  a fubfcription  for  Mrs.  Field, 
the  prefent  poffefTor. 

You  next  enter  a pleafant  field,  called  Church 
Mead  ; 

“ The  filent  mead, 

Where  the  murmuring  rivulet  flows ; 

Where  the  elm  extends  her  lhade, 

And  each  riling  beauty  blows.” 

Through  this  a gravel  walk,  fix  feet  wide 
and  above  270  feet  in  length,  leads  to  the  ri- 
ver Chelt ; who  winds  his  humble  current 

round 
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round  the  bottom  of  the  Well-walks  and  other 
grounds  adjacent,  and  in  his  courfe  turns  fe- 
deral overfhot  mills  for  the  grinding  of  corn. 
A flight  draw-bridge  is  thrown  over  the  ftream, 
and  introduces  to  the  public  parade,  whofe 
beauty  muft  ftrike  the  moft  common  obferver; 
extending  in  a ftraight  line  by  a gentle  af- 
jcent  to  the  famous  Spring,  the  nature  and 
excellency  of  whofe  waters  merit  a diftin£t 
consideration. 

This,  which  I would  call  The  Lower 
Grand  Parade,  is  200  y<u  '^ng  : about 
20  feet  wide  ? it  has  an  orch.  bou  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  is  flcirted  on  each  flde  with 
a quickfet,  and  a grafs  border  three  yards  wide; 
along  which  is  a beautifully  uniform  planta- 
tion of  tall  ftraight  elms,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances of  about  1 2 feet  from  each  other,  and 
diffufing  a moft  delightful  fhade  ifl  the  hotteft 
weather. 

Above  the  Spring  is  a fimilar  walk,  planted 
on  either  hand  with  high  flowering  limes,  of 
Angular  verdure  and  fragrance  in  the  fujnmer 
months.  This  Upper  Parade  is  104  yards  in 

length  ; 
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length ; and  beyond  it,  within  a neat  fence,  is 
another  part  laid  down  in  grafs,  and  lately 
planted  on  each  fide  with  young  elms  ; around 
which  is  thrown  a Terpentine  walk  and  quick- 
fet,  giving  the  fcene  an  agreeable  variety ; and 
at  the  farther  end  it  is  propofed  to  form  a 
garden,  with  an  alcove  in  centre,  to  terminate 
the  view. 

The  two  Parades  above  the  Chclt,  and  on 
each  fide  the  Well,  are  compofed  of  a binding 
marie,  intermixed  with  fine  gravel , and  bear 
a fui'face  of  fo  firm  a texture,  that  for  the 
laft  fifteen  years,  I am  informed  it  hath  receiv- 
ed no  other  trimming  than  the  numerous 
footfteps  of  the  company;  who  really  enjoy 
here  a mall,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
may  vie  with  the  moft  celebrated  of  its  kind 
throughout  the  kingdom  *. 

From 

F*  The  whole  length  of  the  feveral  walks,  from  the  Church- 
yard inclufive,  to  the  Clofe  at  the  end  of  the  Upper  Parade, 
is  more  than  900  yards : a fufficient  demonllration  that  the 
Writer  means  not  to  exaggerate  its  beauty.  The  following 
is  an  exa£t  admeafurement  taken  by  a furreyor. 


F 


Walk 
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From  this  avenue  the  moft  pleafing  effect  in 
perfpedtive  is  difplayed,  by  the  incidental  po- 
rtion of  the  Church  Spire.  Elegant  in  itfelf, 
and.  {landing  in  a diredl  line  with  the  Parades 
and  Well,  it  is  feen  to  peculiar  advantage, 
cutting  exactly  the  centre  of  the  walks,  and 
crowning  the  termination  of  the  viflo.  This 
lingular  coincidence  naturally  turns  the  idea  of 
a traveller  to  another  as  Unking,  in  the  park  of 
Earl  Bathurft  at  Cirenceller.  One  of  the  moll 
curious,  and  perhaps  cafual,  objects  of  thofe 
magnificent  grounds,  has  a like  effedl,  though 
on  a larger  fcale.  In  the  midfl  of  the  Deer 

Yards. 

Walk  through  the  Church-yard,  - - ioi 

Serpentine  walk  to  Church-mead  gate,  • 106 

Through  the  mead  to  the  Chelt  gate,  - - 190 

Thence  over  the  brook,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pa- 
rades, - - - j 25 

The  Lower  Grand  Parade  « - 200 

The  Spa  paved  Court,  a fquare  of  near  - n 

The  Upper  Parade,  above  the  Well,  - 104 

The  grafs  walk,  at  the  end  of  the  Upper  Parade,  200 

937 

Or  2811  feet;  that  is,  above  half  a mile.  Chrljl-cburcb 
Walk  in  Oxford  is  a quarter  of  a mile  long ; and  the  Grand 
Terras  at  Stow  is  3000  feet. 

Park, 
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Park,  before  the  houfe,  is  placed  a fine  lofty 
column,  on  which  is  a ftatue  of  Queen  Anne, 
larger  than  the  life.  This  pillar  is  near  a mile 
diftant  from  the  houfe.  Place  your  back  to- 
ward the  pillar,  and  you  fee  the  beautiful 
tower  of  the  parifli  church  of  Cirencefter,  fo 
immediately  riling  in  the  centre  of  the  man- 
fion,  that  an  obferver  might  be  eafily  induced 
to  believe  the  tower  was  a part  of  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  houfe,  were  it  not  of  a different  colour 
I cannot  omit  to  obferve  upon  this  head, 
that  the  fpire  of  St.  George’s  Church  Bloomf- 
bury,  in  Middlefex,  placed  diredtly  behind  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  prefents  a fimilar  effect  to  the 
fpe&ator  from  the  fields  leading  to  Pancras, 
in  front  of  that  noble  edifice. 

The  Court  in  which  the  Well  Hands  is  a 
quadrangle  of  near  eleven  yards  ; on  two  Tides 
of  which  are  placed  The  Old  and  New  Room, 

* In  the  “ New  Hiftory  of  Gloucefterlhire,”  printed 
by  Mr.  Rudder,  at  Cirenceftei;,  in  folio,  A.D.  1779,  is  given 
a very  neat  print  of  this  view.  To  the  Editor  of  that  ela- 
borate and  ufeful  work,  the  Writer  of  the  prefcnt  is  happy 
in  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  pamphlet  under  great 
.obligations, 

F z 


The 
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The  former  is  on  the  right  hand,  about  35 
feet  long,  and  18  feet  wide,  and  has  three 
windows  on  the  fide  towards  the  meadow. 
It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  upon  ball-nights, 
for  card  parties,  every  Monday  during  the  fea- 
fon  ) it  is  neatly  papered  and  furnifhed,  but  in 
no  other  refpect  remarkable,  fave  for  its  com- 
parative fmailnefs  to  that  of  the  Long  Room 
oppofite  ; and  as  it  exhibits  a proof  of  the  ra- 
pid increafe  of  company  to  the  waters  of  Chel- 
tenham within  a very  few  years. 

On  one  of  the  windows,  fome  ingenious  wag 
has  infcribcd  with  a diamond  the  following 
apoftrophe : 

TO  THE  INVALIDS. 

YE  heartlefs  invalids,  a race  of  fools, 

Content  to  die,  if  by  the  doftor’s  rules  ; 

Attend,  and  know,  that  one  who  labour’d  long 
With  acrid  juices,  and  the  nerves  unftrung, 

Forfaking  phyfic,  by  experience  wife, 

Drew  health  from  temperance  and  from  exercife. 

2?th  July,  1752,  J.W x. 

On  another  window  are  the  following  lines, 
evidently  by  the  fame  hand  ; and  faid  to  be 
written 
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IN  A VERY  WET  SEASON. 

CHELTENHAM,  what  fin  againft  the  Ikies 
Can  merit  thele  perpetual  rains. 

That  ev’n  to  drench  thee  might  fuffice, 

Were  thine  Arabia’s  thirfty  plain*  ? 

Much  thou  wilt  fuffer  hence,  I fear, 

Thy  healing  waters  though  we  love; 

What  conftitution  long  can  bear 

With  thefe  below,  and  thofe  above  ? 

This  made  th’  intrepid  Pulteney  * fly. 

Which  fire  and  fmoke  could  never  do ; 

Smile  foon,  ye  Ikies!  cr  by  and  by 
Will  troops  of  ladies  follow  too. 

For,  when  the  men  of  martial  fame 
So  much  their  noble  courage  lofe, 

Well  may  the  ladies  do  the  fame; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  Hughes  f ? 

Z$tb  July,  1752.  J.  W N. 

Over  the  Old  Room  is  a convenient  Bil- 
liard Room , with  an  excellent  table  for  the 
diverfion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  j and  be- 

* General  Pulteney. 

f The  renter  of  the  Spring  at  that  time  ; long  fince  retired 
from  Cheltenham,  and  faid  to  be  now  living  in  Wales. 

yond 
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yond  thefe  apartments,  under  the  fame  roof, 
are  the  dwelling  houfe  and  proper  offices  for 
the  proprietor’s  fervants,  immediately  attend- 
ing to  pump  and  diftribute  the  water,  to  bottle 
it  occafionally  for  exportation  ; and  in  winter 
to  manage  the  preparation  of  the  pure  falts 
extracted  from  them.  Thefe  are  fold  here 
by  the  proprietor  ; at  all  the  mineral  water 
warehoufes  in  London  j and  at  Mr.  Parry’s, 
apothecary,  in  Bath, 

The  New  Long  Room,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  quadrangle,  is  a very  handfome  and  com- 
modious building,  and  was  ere£ted  by  Mr. 
William  Skillicorne,  the  ground  landlord,  and 
Mr.  William  Miller,  the  prefent  leflee  of  the 
Spa,  in  1775.  It  is  about  70  feet  in  length, 
25  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high ; having  fix 
windows  in  front  towards  the  Well,  and  two 
at  each  end.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the 
north  end.  The  centre  is  decorated  with  three 
rich  glafs  chandeliers,  and  the  room  otherwise 
furnifficd  in  a fuitable  ftyle.  At  the  upper 
end  is  a gallery  fome  feet  from  the  floor,  for 
the  band  of  mufic,  who  perform  at  the  ball 
every  Monday  evening ; and  here  are  public 

breakfafts 
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breakfafts  every  Monday  during  the  feafon, 
when  the  company  is  generally  very  nume- 
rous, and  joined  by  many  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  gentry.  Great  eafe  and  harmony  prevail 
amongft  the  company ; and  in  few  public 
places  are  they  lefs  encumbered  with  form,  or 
mere  free  from  difagreeable  restraints. 

The  Spa  Season  at  Cheltenham,  is  from 
May  till  October,  but  there  is  generally  moft 
company  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  part  of  September. 

At  a diilance  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Long  Room,  are  the  remains 
of  a Cold-Bath , built  clofe  be  fide  the  Chelt,  and 
originally  fupplied  from  its  flream,  which  for 
many  years  was  much  reforted  to.  It  is  pity 
that  an  accommodation  at  once  fo  pleafant  and 
ufeful,  fhould  have  been  left  to  decay.  It  has 
been  propofed  to  repair  it,  which  is  certainly 
to  be  wifhed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants 
at  large.  But  the  Writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
a cold-bath  erected  in  the  Clofe,  at  the  top  of 
the  Grafs  Walk  beyond  the  Parades,  would 
be  far  more  eligible  for  the  Company,  in  point 

of 
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of  fituation  ; as  there  is  a fine  fpring  of  pure 
cool  water  ready  to  fupply  it,  and  its  riear- 
nefs  to  the  Walks  and  Long  Room  muft  give 
it  the  preference  for  invalids.  Indeed  nothing 
can  be  more  defirable,  next  to  the  increafe  of 
good  Lodging-Houfes,  than  an  improvement  of 
this  falutary  kind. 


ITS  VIRTUES,  AND  EFFECTS. 

N an  eafy  afeent,  fouthward  of  the 


church,  is  the  Cheltenham  Spa,  which 
to  adopt  the  language  and  authority  of  one 
of  the  befl:  judges  on  the  fubjeft  * — “ Juffly 
“ challenges  the  preference  of  all  the  purging 
<c  waters  in  England,  of  the  nitro-calcarious 
u mineral  clafs.”  It  rifes  out  of  a mixed 
loamy  and  fandyfoil, — the  fame  on  which  the 
town  hands,  and  its  environs  for  ten  miles 
round.  The  whole  feite  is  elevated  and  dry, 
yet  Angularly  fertile ; affording  a plentiful 

* Dr.  Short,  Nat.  Hilt,  ut  fupra. 


SECTION  VI. 


THE  S P A : 


produce 
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produce  of  all  things  for  the  accommodation 
and  innocent  pleafures  of  life.  Under  the  Tandy 
furface  lies  a ftrong,  thick,  bluifh  clay,  or 
marie  : the  plot  around  is  an  inclofure,  about 
the  centre  of  which  a flow  Spring  was  long 
fince  obferved  to  ooze  out,  which  fpread  it- 
felf  a few  yards  upon  the  furface,  and  then 
difappeared  ; being  either  evaporated  by  the 
fun,  or  abforpt  by  the  foil ; yet  leaving  much 
of  its  falts  behind. 

To  this  fpot  came  daily  flocks  of  pigeons, 
either  to  feed  on  thofe  falts,  or  to  drink  the 
liquid  ; of  which  at  length  one  Mr.  Mafon  in 
particular  took  notice.  It  had  alfo  been  re- 
marked, that  in  hard  frofly  weather,  when 
other  fprings  were  fall  bound,  this  alone  con- 
tinued in  its  fluid  ftate  ; and  upon  trial  it  was 
found  to  be  cathartic.  Mr.  Mafon,  being  pofl- 
feffed  of  fome  land  adjoining,  within  eight  or 
ten  yards  of  the  Spring,  dug  to  a confiderable 
depth  in  his  own  ground,  expetting  to  find 
the  original  there  ; but  milling  it,  he  in  the 
year  1718,  became  proprietor  of  the  field  by 
purchafe,  together  with  the  Spring.  It  was  then 
circumfcribed  within  a kind  of  well,  and  a little 

G flied 
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flied  thrown  over  it  ; and  after  fome  experi- 
ments made  with  the  water  by  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Baird  of  Worcefter,  and  Dr.  Grevil  of 
Glouceiler,  it  was  fold  medicinally  till  the 
year  1721,  when  a very  worthy  and  public- 
fpirited  gentleman  took  a leafe  of  it,  at  fixty 
one  pounds  per  annum. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Mafon  and  his 
fon  ; the  Spring  and  premifes  devolved  to  Capt. 
Henry  Skillicorne  of  this  town,  as  proprietor 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ma- 
fon ; who  in  the  fummer  of  1738,  not  only 
built  the  Old  Room  on  the  right  hand  for  the 
drinkers,  with  feveral  other  conveniences,  but 
fecured  the  Spring  from  all  extraneous  mat- 
ters ; erected  the  dome,  as  it  now  flands,  over 
the  Well  j laid  out  the  paved  court  about  it ; 
planted  the  elms  and  limes  ; formed  the  gravel 
walks,  and  was  continually  doing  fomething 
to  improve  the  fcene,  and  render  it  worthy  of 
the  refpettable  companies  who  avidioufly  re- 
forted  hither. 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Short,  who  was  then 
accurately  invefligating  all  the  mineral  waters 

of 
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of  the  kingdom,  vifited  Cheltenham  in  his 
courfe,  and  made  various  experiments  on  the 
water,  which  are  published  with  much  enco- 
mium in  his  treatife  before  mentioned.  Thefe 
firft  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  about  the 
year  1740:  fince  which,  many  other  eminent 
phyiicians  * have  at  different  periods  exa- 
mined and  recommended  the  fubjedt  ; and 
thus  on  the  moft  folid  and  clear  principles 
eftablifhed  its  utility  and  reputation. 

The  Dome  over  the  Spring,  is  a fquare 
brick  building,  formed  on  four  arches,  with 
columns  of  the  fame  ; and  ornamented  at  the 
top  with  a dial  and  a globe.  On  the  eaft  fide, 
under  the  arch,  is  a pump,  riling  in  form  of  an 
obelilk.  The  Well  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  funk  between  eight  and  nine  feet  from 
the  furface.  The  water,  fpringing  up  to  about 
four  or  five  feet,  is  inclofed  in  a round  bafon 
of  lead  ; above  which  to  the  furface  is  a fquare 
flone  refervoir,  adapted  to  contain  all  the  wa- 
ter for  thirty-fix  hours  together,  and  covered 


* Linden,  Lucas,  Ruflel,  Rutty,  See. 
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with  a wooden  curb  and  door,  to  lock  and 
unlock  occalionally. 


All  the  ground  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
Well  is  fimply  clay  or  marie  : for  though  up- 
on laying  foundations.  Sec.  great  quantities  of 
the  foil  about  it  have  been  dug  up  at  feveral 
times  to  five  and  fix  feet  deep,  the  workmen 
reached  no  different  ftrata  of  earth,  or  other 
out-breaks  of  the  water,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
originate  from  fome  of  the  furrounding  hills. 

Notwithstanding  the  fpring-head  opens  fo 
near  the  furface,  the  water  rifes  up  exceedingly 
clear  *.  It  is  of  a bitterifh,  fait,  fteely  tafte  ; and 
Dr.  Short  informs  us,  that  immediately  as  it  iffues 

* In  the  month  of  Aug u ft,  fome  of  the  water  was  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  and  remained  perfectly  clear  for  eleven  days 
together.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  a proof  of  the  clofe  union 
of  its  texture ; lince  in  fuch  a fpace  of  time  a confiderable 
part  of  the  vehicle,  water,  muft  exhale  when  thus  expofed. 
This  is  alfo  an  argument  how  little  its  weight  is  increafed 
by  carriage  from  the  fpring-head  to  the  metropolis  and  elfe- 
where  : and  hence  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  water  thus  con- 
ftituted  may  be  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  ftill 
preferve  its  virtues,  if  the  veflcl  containing  it  be  properly 
fecured 


it 
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it  is  fifty  grains  in  a pint  heavier  than  common 
water,  and  on  Handing  a little,  increafes  in 
weight  twenty  grains  more.  In  his  time  the 
Spring  produced  thirty-five  pints  in  an  hour  ; 
which,  in  the  ufaal  conrfe  of  drinking  the  wa- 
ter, is  fufficient  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
perfons. 


It  is  commonly  taken  from  one  pint  to  three, 
in  a morning;  and  though  it  purges  power- 
fully, the  operation  is  lenient,  and  effefted 
with  the  greateft  eafe  to  the  drinker ; being 
never  attended  with  griping,  tenefmus,  nau- 
fea,  languor,  or  other  painful  confequences  *. 
Dr.  Short  calls  it  a very  brine  of  nitre , yet  ge- 
nial and  balfamic ; and  he  afierts  it  to  be  the 

* Dr.  Lucas  in  his  EJJays  on  Waters , part  II.  obferves 
that  the  peafants  of  the  country  hereabout  commit  extraordi- 
nary excefles  in  their  potation  of  the  Cheltenham  Spa, 
without  feeling  any  fenfible  inconvenience.  “ I have  feen,” 
fays  he,  “ old  men  drink  Cheltenham  water  by  the  quart, 
without  number  or  rule.  Upon  inquiring  their  intention  and 
method,  they  anfwered,  that  they  had  drank  them  on  fuch 
and  fuch  days  and  holidays  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They 
faid  they  had  no  diforders  ; but  they  reckoned  it  wholefome 
to  cleanle  their  bodies  ; and  they  had  no  rule,  but  to  drink 
till  the  water  pafied  clean  through  them.  Yet  I have  not 
been  able  to  difeover  any  ill  effects  from  this  ftrange  pra&ice.” 

only 
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only  one  of  the  kind  yet  difcovered,  in  all  the 
counties  whofe  mineral  waters  he  had  exa- 
mined. “ Hence,”  fays  he,  “ whilft  other 
« places  boaft  of  their  purging  waters,  Chel- 
“ tenham  has  juft  occafion,  not  to  envy,  but 
« to  glory  and  triumph  over  them  all 

On  evaporation  they  have  been  found  to 
contain  in  a gallon  eight  drachms  of  nitrous 
fait,  with  about  two  drachms  of  an  impalpable 
alkaline  earth.  To  their  redundancy  of  nitre 
they  principally  owe  their  cathartic  virtue  ; 
and  that  they  are  alfo  compounded  of  a de- 
gree of  light  fulphur  is  inanifeft,  from  the  foe- 
tid dejections  or  fediment  left  behind  in  any 
veflel  which  has  held  them  for  fome  time. 
They  likewife  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
a volatile  fteel,  difcoverable  by  their  tranfpa- 
rently  blue  colour  when  mixed  with  an  infu- 
fion  of  nut-galls. 

Speaking  of  their  fpecific  gravity,  Dr.  Short 
particularly  mentions,  That  at  different  times 
he  has  procured  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven, 

* Nat.  Hift.  p.  78.  and  his  Pref.  p.  m- 


and 
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and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  grains  of  fediment  from 
a gallon  of  the  water ; which  gives  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-feven  grains  upon  an  average. 
He  alfo  adds  concerning  the  Cheltenham 
Spring  fome  things,  which  he  deemed  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted,  and  which  he  had 
not  obferved  in  any  other  of  the  fame  clafs. 
Among!!  thefe  are, 

I.  Its  greater  exemption  from  gritty,  coarfe 
earth  or  fand.  II.  The  quicker  and  eafier 
cryftallization  of  its  falts,  which  have  a difpo- 
fition  to  that  end  beyond  any  other  fpring 
whatever.  III.  The  crydals  dand  longed  in 
the  open  air,  and  that  in  very  rainy  feafons, 
without  being  in  the  lead  liquefied  ormoidened. 
IV.  “ The  falts,”  fays  he,  “ are  not  only  the 
u bittered  I have  taded,  but  indead  of  chill- 
u ing  the  mouth  and  tongue,  like  other  nitre, 
tc  they  warm  and  give  a glow,  fomewhat  like 
u marine  falts,  but  in  a much  more  genial 
“ and  pleafant  manner  V.  Cheltenham 

* See  Nat.  Hift.  Pref.  page  xiv.  the  Treatife  itfelf, 
p.  29.  and  Ruflel  on  Sea-Water,  p.  224.  for  a confirmation 
of  thefe  remarks. 


water 
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water  lying  all  night  in  the  body,  does  not  dif- 
turb  it,  or  impede  red; ; but  goes  off  the 
next  morning  with  great  and  lingular  facility. 
VI.  It  mod;  effectually  and  powerfully  cleanfes 
the  uropceia  from  land,  fludge,  and  fmall 
Hones,  without  leaving  its  own  fcdiment  in 
the  blood  or  palfages,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a frelh  complaint. 

These  are  fome  of  thofe  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  Spa,  to  which  many  more  may  be  added  to 
confirm  their  excellence.  “ The  waters  of 
“ Cheltenham,”  fays  another  learned  pbyfi- 
cian,  <£  are  fo  fuitable  to  all,  in  whatever 
u calling  or  flage  of  life,  that  they  may  fafely  be 
l<  taken,  from  the  fucking  infant,  to  the  moll 
u decrepit  and  worn-down  age  of  man,  with' 
u out  the  lead;  hazard  of  detriment  to  any  con- 
u ftitution  whatfoever.”  They  feldom  if  ever 
fail,  not  only  to  give  a keen  appetite,  but  an 
ealy  digeftion  and  quiet  nights.  Their  pure 
falts,  quickened  and  regulated  in  their  effect 
by  a fine  exhilarating,  volatile,  chalybeate 
fpirit,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  expel  all 
grofs  and  vifcid  humours,  add  great  life  and 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  whole  animal  (Economy. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  moll  eminent  of  the  faculty  have 

recommended  them  for  all  fcorbutic  and  bi- 

* 

lious  complaints,  though  of  long  (landing ; 
acidities  in  the  (lomach,  whether  from  flatu- 
lency or  indigeflion  ; habitual  coftivenefs;  ob- 
(Irudtions  of  the  liver  or  fpleen  * ; leprofy, 
king’s  evil,  and  the  diforder  called  St.  Antho- 
ny’s fire ; inflammations  in  the  eyes,  and  all 
other  inflammatory  cafes  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  proceeding  from  (lone,  gout,  or  gra- 
vel : under  all  which  circumflances  they  are 
elleemed  of  fovereign  efficacy,  when  accom- 
panied, as  they  ever  (hould  be,  with  gentje 
exercife,  and  a proper  regimen  of  diet. 

Such  are  the  general  cafes,  in  which  the 
Cheltenham  Spring  is  calculated  to  admi- 
nifter  relief  and  health.  But  although  its 
benign  (Iream  may  thus  be  taken  at  any  pe- 

* Over  the  Fountain  of  Pouhon,  in  Germany,  the  cel©* 
brated  original  Spa,  whence  all  others  derive  their  appellation, 
are  engraven  the  following  lines,  expreffive  of  its  virtues;  an<( 
equally  applicable  to  the  effe&sof  the  Cheltenham  Weil, 
as  above  enumerated, 

Obftrufhim  referat,  durum  terit,  huniida  ficcat, 

Debije  fortificat,  ft  tamen  arte  bibis. 

ii  j-jod* 
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riod,  and  without  prejudice  to  almoft  all  con- 
ftitutions ; yet  doth  it  by  no  means  follow, 
that  it  fliould  be  a Panacea,  of  univerfal  remedy, 
for  relief  of  all  the  varied  infirmities  incident 
to  the  human  frame.  Broad,  bold  afTumptions 
of  this  fort  ferve  only  to  prove  too  much ; to 
amufe  mankind;  and  they  favour  very  fufpici- 
oufly  of  empiricifm.  It  is  therefore  neceffary, 
and  but  juft,  to  point  out  thofe  fpecific  dif- 
tempers  to  which  the  virtues  of  the  Chel- 
tenham waters  are  more  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  thus  prevent  an  unbeneficial  ufe  of  them: 
becaufe,  though  they  will  not  prove  prejudi- 
cial to  any,  yet  it  is  ever  difagreeable,  where 
expectations  are  heightened,  to  find  that  the 
defired  end  is  not  obtained.  I fliall  clofe  this 
head  with  fome  more  particular  obfervations 
from  Dr.  Short,  who  appears  to  have  ftudied 
the  fubjeft  with  a very  fpperior  degree  of 
attention. 

He  advifcs  the  ufe  of  thefe  waters  in  chro- 
nical complaints  of  the  head , when  arifing 
from  too  cold  and  vifcid  foods,  as  melons, 
mufh rooms,  See.  but  recommends  in  this  cafe 
pi  ceding  and  I4xativ.cs  previcufly,  in  order  tp 

attenuate 
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attenuate  and  cool  the  blood  If  the  head- 
ach  is  attended  with  a pale  countenance,  flow- 
circulation,  and  a fluggifhnefs  both  of  bbdy  and 
mind;  and  in  all  cafes  of  pdlfy  and  apoplexy  i 
originating  from  vifcid  blood,  he  would  have 
the  drinking  of  the  water  to  be  conflantly  ac- 
companied with  daily  riding,  the  flefn  brufh; 
and  fuitable  diet 

For  any  redundant  waterinefs  of  the  eyes± 
or  lippitude,  whether  from  a defluxion  falling 
upon  the  eye-lids,  or  various  other  caufes  j he 
declares  it  of  excellent  ufe  to  xoafh  them  daily 
at  the  Spring;  but  not  to  rub  them  ; and  quotes 
the  cafe  of  a Mrs*  Smith,  who  being  nearly 
blind;  regained  her  fight  by  that  means,  and 
drinking  the  water  at  the  fame  time  4. 

For  afthrna , proceeding  from  a fullnefs  of 
the  lymphatic  veffels  |J;  lofs  of  appetite , either 
refultingfrom  a foul  ftomach,  orphlegm  lodged 
in  it  and  the  inteftines  ; or  from  mere  torpor 
and  relaxation  of  the  ftomach,  waterinefs  of  the 

* Nat.  Hift.  p.  26i.  f lb.  p;  205,  210,  212. 

J lb.  218.  ||  lb.  224.  Numbers  of  cafes  of  the 

mod  violent  fcorbutic  and  other  diforders  could  be  cited,  that 
haye  been  cured  by  thefe  waters. 

H 7-  bloody 
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blood,  flow  circulation,  and  a coldnefs  of  the 
animal  frame : a canine , voracious  appetitey 

arifing  from  a laxity  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; 
which,  having  loft  their  retentive  faculty,  fuf- 
fer  all  foods  to  efcape  them  crude  and  undi- 
gefted.  Nejls  of  worms,  extending  and  crawl- 
ing in  the  bowels,  which  devour  the  food 
that  fliould  nourifli  the  body  Habitual  cof~ 
tivenefs  ; in  which  cafe,  fays  he,  no  medicines 
are  comparable  to  a long  courfe  of  nitrous  wa- 
ters drank  warm,  cfpecially  on  going  to  bed 
The  cholic , from  almoft  any  caufe,  whether 
bilious,  nervous,  nephritic,  or  hyfteric  ; but 
if  it  proceed  from  indurated  faeces,  he  recom- 
mends the  water  to  be  warmed,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  coftiveriefs  J.  Of  the  dropfy  he  treats 
very  largely,  and  (hews  in  what  cafes  this  re- 
medy is  proper  |j.  He  next  recommends  it  in 
cafes  of  fterility  and  obfruClion,  from  the  va- 
rious caufes  § ; in  cachexy,  atrophy,  or  confump- 
fion;  and  above  all,  in  that  peculiarly-topical, 
Enghfli  complaint,  the  Scurvy,  which  he  truly 

* See  particularly  Short’s  Nat.  Hill:,  p.  228,  237. 

f lb.  p.  232.  X lb.  p.  235.  II  lb.  p.  238,  to 

?40.  § lb.  249,  250. 
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calls  “ this  Proteus-like  diftemper,  that  mi- 
M micks  all  others 

At  the  clofe  of  his  remarks,  our  very  judi- 
cious and  indefatigable  author  informs  his 
reader,  “ That  at  the  feveral  fprings  which 
“ engaged  his  purfuit,  he  took  particular  care, 
M by  ftri£t  inquiry,  to  find  out  thofe  difeafes 
w in  which  each  fpring  had  been  found  moffc 
“ fuccefsful  j the  J'ymptoms  attending  the  dif- 
M eafe,  and  in  what  eonjlitutions ; as  alfo  to 
“ difcover  thofe  cafes  and  fympt-oms  wherein 
“ the  waters  had  either  failed  or  done  hurt  ; 
“ together  with  the  patients'  nfe  of  them,  and 
tc  of  non-naturals,  fuch  as  food,  fleep,  exer- 
u cife,  &c.  fo  as  thereby  to  afford  a moral 
“ probability,  if  not  a demonftration,  that  the 
“ benevolent,  but  efpecially  the  afflitted,  part 
u of  mankind  might  proceed  with  the  greater 
“ certainty  and  fatisfa&icn  j-.” 

As  the  bed:  clofe  of  this  molt  principal  fec- 
tion,  it  will  now  be  neceflary  to  lay  before 
the  reader 


* lb.  p.  25 2,  to  270.  See  alfo  202,  f lb.  p,  280. 
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SOME  USEFUL  RULES  FOR  DRINKING  OF  THE 
CHELTENHAM  SPA. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  exaCt  quantity  of 
water  to  be  taken,  it  is  impoflible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule.  Some  conftitutions  are  eafily 
atfedtcd  with  a fmall,  others  with  a more  co- 
pious draught.  In  every  cafe  the  patient  is  to 
adopt  the  guidance  of  his  own  particular  con- 
ftitution  ; and  never  precipitately  to  drink 
more  than  to  occafion  three  or  four  motions 
daily;  for  the  operation  in  the  bowels  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  dofe. 

II.  In  beginning  to  drink  the  Cheltenham 
w-ater,  the  generally-approved  euftom  is,  to 
take  half  a pint  on  going  to  bed,  and  the  next 
morning  to  diffolve  in  the  like  quantity  about 
a quarter  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  Jalts  ex- 
tracted from  the  Spa.  By  this  means  the  body 
will  be  gently  opened  and  prepared  5 after 
which  the  water,  taken  alone , may  be  increafed 
about  a quarter  of  a pint  at  each  time  of  drink- 
ing ; fo  as  to  make  up  the  requisite  morning 
quantity  of  a pint  and  half,  a quart,-  or  more, 
till  the  cathartic  operation  is  effected.  It  will 
thus  have  time  and  power  to  difplay  its  heal- 
ing 
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ing  qualities  ; to  fearch  the  fmalleft  vefTels  j 
to  blend  and  circulate  with  the  blood,  and  to 
correct  the  juices  in  the  melt  grateful  and  fa- 
lutary  manner. 

III.  Under  every  diforder  for  which  this 
water  is  ufed,  it  has  been  advifed  not  to  take 
fo  much  at  firfl  as  to  occalion  purging,  but 
limply  as  a gentle  alterative.  When  thus 
drunken,  a quarter  of  a pint  every  fourth 
hour,  fo  as  to  make  up  a pint  in  a day,  is  faid 
to  be  fufficient  for  a tender  conftitution  : the 
hale  and  robuft  may  extend  the  dofe  in  pro- 
portion. Thus  taken,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
longer  courfe  of  drinking  maybe  requifite; 
bat  every  thinking  invalid  will  allow,  that  in 
cafes  of  this  fort,  impatience,  fcanty  ufe,  and 
Ihort  trial  cannot  reafonably  be  expected  to 
have  the  delired  effett.  And  as  this  prudent 
regimen  is  the  fureft  way  of  reaping  benefit, 
fo  mull;  it  certainly  be  of  much  mere  confe- 
quence  to  the  drinker,  than  the  fuppofed  lofs 
pf  time  ; when  a matter  of  lo  effential  a fort 
is  concerned  as  the  removal  of  a malady,  and 
•the  reftoration  of  an  enfeebled  frame  to  health, 
Vvivacity  and  vigour. 


IV.  In 
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IV.  In  the  Scurvy , thefe  waters  fhould  be 
taken  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together,  at  the 
Spring-head  ; or,  if  that  be  inconvenient  to  the 
patient,  then  for  eight  weeks  fucceflively  at  a 
diftance : and  this  by  reafon  of  that  part  of 
the  efficacy,  or  vivida  vis , which  the  water 
may  have  loft  by  carriage. 

V.  In  eryfipelas , and  inflammations  of  the 
eyes , the  Cheltenham  waters  may  be  ufed  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year  ; and  in  thofe  diftempers 
they  fhould  be  applied  plentifully,  as  immediate 
evacuations  are  requilite  to  remove  them. 

VI.  Thofe  invalids  of  a delicate  conftitution, 
who  have  any  valuable  defigns  to  anfwerfrom 
thefe  waters,  fhould  make  fliort  and  eafy  jour- 
nies  to  them,  in  hot  weather  efpecially ; and 
not  fatigue  themfelves  by  over-travelling. 
And  when  arrived  at  Cheltenham,  they  fhould 
not  begin  to  drink  the  water  for  a day  or  two, 
till  the  body  is  cool,  and  undifturbcd  from  the 
change  of  place. 

Lastly.  It  is  neceftary  to  obferve  rules  in 
diet , exercife , See.  during  the  courfe  of  drink- 
ing 
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ing  the  Cheltenham  waters  ; as  in  the  ufe 
of  all  other  medicinal  applications  whatfoever. 
This  rule  is  equally  good  for  the  benefit  of 
the  invalid,  and  the  credit  of  the  water.  Intem- 
perance of  every  kind  militates  powerfully 
againfi:  them  both:  and  all  luxurious,  indul- 
gence, in  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  candi- 
jdates  for  health,  is  but  afting  the  fcene  of 
Penelope’s  web  over  again  ; 

*<  The  sight  unravelling  what  the  day  renew’d.” 

The  moll  eminent  phyftcians  recommend 
thefe  waters  as  the  bell  preparative  for  drink- 
ing the  Bath  waters, 

# 

The  reader  will  excufe  the  length  of  the 
above  remarks, on  an  intereftingfubjett;  which, 
confiftently  with  juftice  to  the  waters  them- 
felves, and  to  thofe  for  whofe  comfort  they 
are  deferibed,  the  writer  knew  not  how  bet- 
ter to  abridge  from  the  larger  performances 
of  their  learned  authors, 

An  eminent  phyfician,  Dr.  Smith  of  Oxford, 
ufually  refxdes  here  during  the  Cummer  f jafon. 

I - SECTION 
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SECTION  VIL 

♦ ' i 

A - 

THE  ENVIRONS.  J RIDES,  AND  VIEWS. 


A T convenient  diftances  from  the  town  of 
Cheltenham  are  many  agreeable  airings 
upon  the  hills,  which  afford  extenfive  views 
of  the  vale  below,  and  ample  profpe&s  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  replete  with  rural  elegance 
and  majefty.  Amongft  the  principal  are  the 
rides  to 


CharltondKings, 

Dowdefwell, 

Whittington, 

Coberlcy, 

Winchcombe, 

Sudley, 

Poftlip, 


Prcftbury, 
Southam, 
Haymes, 
Bifhop’s  Cleeve, 
Lechampton, 
and 

Swindon. 


I.  Charlton-Kings,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Cheltenham,  lies  about  a mile  to  the  eaft  of 
that  town,  and  is  fo  called  to  diflinguifh  it 

from 
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from  Charlton- Abbats,  another  village  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  becaufe  at  the  Norman 
conquefl  it  was  part  of  the  royal  demefnes, 
and  made  a member  of  the  great  manor  of 
Cheltenham.  This  parilh  confifts  of  rich 
pafture  and  arable,  and  fome  wood  land.  It  is 
watered  by  three  brooks  (of  which  the  Chelt 
is  one),  that  unite  here,  and  drive  feveral 
corn-mills.  It  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated 
under  the  Lechampton  hills,  which  fecure  it 
from  the  eafterly  winds.  The  road  hither  is 
good,  lies  rather  low,  and  is  well  fhaded. 
From  the  Church-yard  is  a very  pleafing  view 
towards  Cheltenham,  whofe  flceple  riling 
amidft  the  trees  is  a confiderable  addition  to 
the  fcene.  The  maiior  of  Afliley  in  this  pa- 
rifh  is  the  property  of  William  Prinne,  Efq. 
Whofe  handfome  houfe  on  this  pleafant  (pot  is 
feen  from  the  road  to  Cheltenham.  Mr.  Whit- 
horn has  alfo  a good  I10 life  and  a confiderable 
eftate  in  Charlton.  The  church  is  a flat  build- 
ing, very  fair,  and  in  good  Condition.  It  has 
an  elegant  fquaie  embattled  tower,  with 
pinnacles,  and  fix  bells  in  it,  which  fiands  in 
the  middle  of  the  building.  There  are  alfo 

I 2 


two 
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two  chapels  on  the  north  and  fouth  Tides  of 
the  tower,  making  the  form  of  a crofs. 

The  following  infcription,  upon  an  oval 
brafs  plate  in  the  chancel,  merits  the  notice  of 
the  benevolent  and  well-difpofed  mind: 

Dignum  laude  virum  vctat  juflitia  mori! 

il  Samuel  Cooper  of  this  parifh,  Gentleman, 
*e  died  the  13th  of  May,  1743,  who  by  will 
u gave  to  the  truflees  undermentioned,  and 
to  their  fucceffovs  his  truflees  for  ever,  the 
“ rents  of  his  grounds  in  the  fame  parifh, 

w called  Cutham  Butts  and  Battle  Down r,  for 

* 

u buying  books,  and  teaching  fix  poor  Children 
<{  of  this  parifh  to  read,  two  years  : at  the  end 
tc  of  which  time,  fix  others  to  be  chofen  by 
u the  faid  truflees,  with  the  privity  of  the 
“ churchwardens  : The  overplus  to  provide 
u fuel,-  and  clothe  fix  aged  or  infirm  poor  per [ons, 
<c  not  receiving  alms  of  the  parifli.  Truflees, 
11  Robert  Gale,  fenior  ; Edmond  Welch  \ Ed- 
.(l  ward  Gale,  Gent  n.’y 


A NEAT 
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A neat  pyramidal  ma.ble  monument  is 
erected  in  the  North  Chapel,  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Prinne,  lady  of  the  gentleman  before- 
mentioned  ; and  alfo  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  their 
daughter. 

ICT’  To  Charlton  Kings  is  a very  plcafant 
afternoon  walk,  for  tea-drinking  parties, 
whom  it  were  to  be  wifhed  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants would  make  preparations  in  their 
fhady  gardens  to  accommodate.  Their  atten- 
tion to  this  hint  could  not  fail  of  encourage- 
ment and  fuccefs  in  the  Cheltenham  feafon. 

II.  Dowdeswell  is  about  five  miles  eaflward 
from  Cheltenham,  fituated  on  a fine  and  fer- 
tile fpot  of  the  Cotefwoukl  country.  The 
turnpike  road  from  Gloucefler  to  Oxford  leads 
through  this  parilh  : and  at  Frogmill  and 

77/e  Crofs  Hands  (fbmetimes  called  Kilkenny 
Koufe),are  pretty  good  accommodations  and 
refrelhments  if  necelTary  for  parties  in  their 
rides  this  way.  *Tis  ufnal  for  thofe  who 
have  not  their  own  carriages,  on  coming  to 
Cheltenham,  to  take  poll  chaife  from  Frog- 
mill  thither,  the  Gloucefler  vehicles  fetting 

them 
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them  down  at  this  place,  as  the  next  ftage  to 
Cheltenham.  The  CroJ's  Hands  is  a neat  public 
houfe,  built  upon  an  eminence,  and  much 
admired  for  its  beautiful  fouthern  profpebi, 
compofing  a fine  natural  amphitheatre  of  wood 
and  lawn.  Clofe  by  the  houfe,  on  the  right 
hand,  leading  from  Frogmill  toward  Gloucef- 
ter,  is  a good  fummer  bridle-road  to  and 
from  Cheltenham,  through  Dowdefwell  and 
Charlton-Kings.  The  direblion-pofi:  here  is 
about  five  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  this 
road  faves  two  or  three  miles  to  the  rider, 
beiides  furnilhing  him  with  a variety  of  view. 

r 

Mrs.  Tracy  has  a handfome  feat  and  park 
at  Sandftvell  in  Upper  Dowdefwell,  within 
this  parifit.  The  manfion  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  lafi:  century,  and  the  grounds 
laid  out  by  Henry  Brett,  Efq.  who  fome  time 
after  l’old  the  famO  to  Lord  Conway  ; from 
whole  fon,  the  then  Earl  of  Hertford,  it  came 
by  purchafe  to  Thomas  Tracy,  Efq.  late 
huiband  cf  the  lady  abovementioned 

* For  a neat  view  of  this  efiate,  fee  the  cut  in  Sir  Rob, 

Atkyns’s  Hillory  of  Gloucefterlhire. 


On 
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On  removing  the  olcl  houfe  at  Sandiwell, 
and  digging  drains  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
new  one,  feveral  leaden  coffins  of  great  anti- 
quity  were  found,  fuppofed  to  have  contained 

perfons  of  confiderable  note.  The  bodies  lay 

, • • # .■  , 

north  and  fouth,  but  it  has  never  been  difeo- 
vered  whofe  they  were.  This  parifli  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  theatre  of  feveral  military 
atchievements,  as  appears  from  the  camps  ; 
vefliges  of  which  flill  remain  vifible.  One  of 
them,  on  the  fummit  of  Dowdefwell-Hill, 
called  The  Cajlles , is  fuppofed  to  be  of  Roman 
conftruftion. 

William  Rogers,  Efq.  has  alfo  a pleafant 
feat  in  Upper  Dowdefwell,  with  a large  eftate 
adjacent  ; as  hath  Mr.  Van  Notten,  a mer- 
chant of  London,  purchafed  by  him  of  the 
family  of  Rich,  who  long  pofTeffed  it. 

Dowdeswell  Church,  a rettory  of  about 
200I.  a year,  is  in  the  ufual  form  of  a crofs, 
with  a fmall  fpire  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Rogers 
abovementioned  is  the  patron  ; and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baker  the  incumbent.  The  rides  here- 
about, through  fhady  lanes  and  vallies,  and 


o ycr 
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over  the  gently-floping  hills,  are  exceedingly 
agreeable,  and  at  every  hundred  yards  ex- 
hibit  forae  new  and  pleaiing  fcene. 

III.  Whittington,  near  five  miles  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Cheltenham,  isafmall  parilh,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Cotefwould,  confiding  more  of 
arable  that!  pafture  ground:  the  village  is  fhel- 
teredfrom  the  nprthbyfome  very  lofty  and  well 
cultivated  hills,  whole  verdant  and  fertile  tops 
are  adorned  with  plantations  of  firs.  The  ri- 
ver Coin,  a very  pretty  troiat  dream,  rifes  with 
a fmall  head  at  this  place,  and  growing  more 
confiderable  as  it  proceeds,  gives  name  to 
feveral  villages  through  which  it  paffes  on  its 
courfe  to  Fairford  ; (about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  from  Cheltenham)  wiiere  it  mixes 
with  the  Thames, 

Mrs.  Tracy  of  Sandiwell  is  the  prefent 
Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Whittington  ; and  has 
right  of  prefentation  to  the  living,  a rectory 
of  about  200I,  per  annum.  The  church  is 
fmall  ; has  two  chancels  north  and  fouth  ; an 
ailc  on  the  fouth  lide,  and  a low  wooden  tur- 
ret in  the  middle* 
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In  the  fbuth  chancel  is  a very  elegant  mo- 
nument of  fine  marble,  exhibiting  a vafe, 
which  fupports  an  urn  ; and  upon  the  front  is 
the  fubjoined  infcription  : 

To  the  beloved  Memory 
of  Thomas  Tracy,  Efq.  of  SandiweJl, 
in  Gloucefterfliire, 

Youngefl:  fon  of  John  Tracy,  Efq.  of  Stanway 
in  the  faid  county; 

who  deceafed  June  24th,  1770,  aged  53. 

This  excellent  Man 
was  diftinguifhed  in  private  life 
By  an  uncommon  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  benevolence  of  heart ; 

And  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree  thofe  focial 
and  amiable  virtues, 

Which  not  only  procured  him  the  love  of 
his  relations  and  intimate  friends, 

But  the  univerfal  efteem  of  all 
his  acquaintance. 

He  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  his  country 
in  two  fucceeding  parliaments,  to  reprefent 
The  county  of  Gloucefter  ; 

Which  important  trufl  he  difcharged 

K with 
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■with  the  drifted  integrity 
and 

difintereded  zeal. 

He  married  Mary , only  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Sir  William  Dodwell,  Knight ; 

And  had  by  her  one  only  fon,  Dodwell  Tracy , 
A youthjTrom  his  amiable  difpofition 
and  diftinguifhed  parts, 
of  the  mod:  promifing  hopes. 

But  tliefe,  alas ! were  blafted,  when,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  he  was  fnatclied 
from  the  arms  of  his  afflicted  parents  and  friends, 
Jan.  n,  1768,  at  Paris,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels, 

In  the  2 1 ft  year  of  his  age. 

Mary,  their  lamenting  Wife  and  Mother, 
placed  this  mournful  teftimony  of 
her  tendered:  affection 
To  her  dear  Hufband, 
and 

Her  beloved  Son! 

IV.  Coberley  lies  about  four  miles  fouth  of 
Cheltenham,  and  affords  a circumftance  of 
curiofity  well  worthy  the  traveller’s  attention. 
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In  this  parifh,  dole  to  the  high  road,  on 
the  left  hand  leading  from  Cheltenham  to 
Gloucefter,  the  ilreams  which  feed  the  River 
Churn  take  their  rife  from  the  hollow  rocky 
lides  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The  place  is  deno- 
minated the  Seven  Wells , and  is  defervedly 
confidered  as  the  Head  of  t he  Thames , <e  great 
“ father  of  the  Britifli  floods  !”  being  the 
highefl  and  moft  remote  fource  of  that  noble 
river.  The  united  waters  of  tliefe  pure 
iprings  are  fo  copious,  as  to  drive  a corn- 
mill  a little  below,  and  fhape  their  courfc 
through  Colefbourn,  Rendcombe,  North  Cer- 
ney,  and  fo  on  to  Cirencefler,  See . In  another 
place  * I obferved,  that  from  Crickly-Hill, 
which  lies  partly  in  this  parilli,  there  is  a 
mofl  aftonifhing  view  of  the  country  towards 
Gloucefter.  Another  very  extenfive  profpeft 
prefents  itfelf  from  the  lofty  fummit  of  Pinf- 
well  near  Coberley;  ft retching  as  far  as  to  the 
city  of  Worcefter  on  one  hand,  and  almoft  to 
Marlborough  in  Wiltfliire  on  the  other  ; ob- 
jefts,  which  lie  at  leaft  fixty  miles  afunder. 
The  name  of  Pinfwell  (from  Pen , the  top,  and 
well,  a fpring  of  water),  is  exactly  deferiptive 

* Page  9. 
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of  its  fituation,  on  the  brow  of  a high  hill, 
above  the  reft  of  the  village.  A perennial 
fpring  gufhing  from  hence  runs  down  a ftecp 
defcent,  and  joins  the  waters  of  the  Churn 
at  the  Manor-houfe  of  Coberley. 

V.  Winchcombe,  a market-town,  was  for- 
merly of  great  note.  It  lies  about  fix  or  feven 
miles  north  from  Cheltenham  ; near  eleven 
miles  S.E.  from  Tewkfburv,  and  fixteen  miles 
N.E.  from  Gloucefter.  This  place  was  anci- 
ently called  IVincelcombe , from  a Saxon  word 
which  fignifies  a corner , and  comb , a valley ; 
becaufe  it  lay  in  a nook  or  corner  of  the  vale, 
encompafted  with  hills,  except  on  the  north- 
eaft  quarter.  The  road  hither  from  Chelten- 
ham leads  through  Preftbury,  Southam,  and 
to  the  left  of  Poftlip  ; and  is  in  fome  parts 
fteep,  rough,  and  unpleafant.  In  its  prefent 
ftate,  which  cries  out  for  amendment,  it  will 
not  do  for  wheel-carriages  of  the  genteeler 
fort ; and  even  the  farmers’  draught-horfes  are 
to  be  pitied,  much  more  than  the  owners,  for 
dragging  through  it ! The  avenues  to  the 
town  of  Winchcombe  are  neglected  with  an 
equal  infenfibility  to  common  convenience  and 
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obvious  fclf-intereft.  But  the  views  from  the 
heights  around,  of  wide  extent  and  great 
beaut)',  make  ample  amends  to  the  perfevering 
traveller  on  horfeback.  The  hills  are  gene- 
rally in  the  fummer  feafon  covered  with  flieep. 
The  air  is  keen,  clear,  and  bracing  to  the 
nerves  and  fpirits  ; and  the  majeftically  ex- 
panded feenes  below  are  rich,  and  form  a de- 
lightful variety. 

In  ancient  times,  as  we  juft  obferved,  this 
was  a place  of  conliderable  repute.  Its  confe- 
quence  arofe  from  an  abbey  founded  in  the  8th 
century  by  Kenulfe  King  of  Mercia,  who  had 
a palace  here;  for  the  founding  of  religious 
houfes,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  chriftianity,  occa- 
sioned a great  refort  of  people,  and  had  an 
effect  upon  population  in  fome  places  Similar  to 
that  of  the  increafe  of  trade  afterwards  in 
others. 

Our  celebrated  antiquarian,  Lcland , informs 
us  that  IVinclicombe  was  once  a walled  town; 
and  that  a great  part  of  it  Stood  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  next  to  Sudeley  caftle.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  JJborne , which  waters  the  foot 

of 
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of  the  prefent  town,  ran  anciently  through  the 
middle  of  the  old  one:  “Soe  that  of  olde  tyrne,” 
faith  our  Author,  “ it  was  a mighty  large 
u towne.”  In  thofe  days  it  was  defended  by  a 
fortrefs  or  caflle,  which  flood  near  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  prefent  parifh  church,  where  now 
are  only  left  fome  humble  cottages  and  gardens. 
Even  in  Leland’s  time,  however,  wre  find  that 
it  had  fallen  much  to  decay;  and  as  it  firfl  rofe 
to  eminence  by  means  of  the  monaftery  there 
eftablifhed,  fo  after  the  fuppreffion  of  that 
lioufe  it  ran  flill  more  rapidly  to  ruin.  It  now 
confifls  of  two  ftreets  croffing  each  other;  the 
one  leading  northward  to  Tewkfbury  and 
Evelham ; the  other, — which  is  by  much  the 
mod  confiderable,  and  might  be  rendered  flill 
more  fo, — runs  on  the  eaft  towards  Campden, 
and  on  the  weft  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucef- 
ter.  There  is  no  high  road  through  it ; confe- 
quently,  though  a market-town,  and  capable 
of  much  improvement,  it  is  but  little  fre- 
quented, except  by  thofe  who  have  immediate 
concerns  with  the  inhabitants. 

Winchcombe  is  a borough  by  prefcription, 
governed  by  two  bailiffs^  and  tiieir  afliflants, 

not 
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not  exceeding  ten  in  number;  and  out  of  the 
twelve  the  bailiffs  are  taken  by  rotation,  and 
fworn  into  their  office  annually  at  the  court 
leet. 

It  is  aremarkable  circumftance,  though  little 
known,  that  Tobacco , originally  brought  into 
our  kingdom  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  year 
was  fir jl  planted  on  Englifh  ground  in  this 
parifil ; and  yielded  a confiderable  produce  and 
profit  to  the  inhabitants,  till  they  were  re- 
ftrained  from  the  cultivation  of  it  by  an  a<ft  of 
parliament,  paffed  in  the  12  th  year  of  Charles  II. 

The  church  of  Winchcombe  merits  a ftranger’s 
notice.  It  is  a large  noble  edifice,  of  the  cathe- 
dral form,  with  a handfome  aile  on  each  fide 
covered  with  lead;  and  has  a very  fpacious 
chancel,  and  a fine  lofty  tower  at  the  weft  end. 
The  pulpit  is  made  out  of  a fmgle  folid 
ftone,  well  carved ; and  both  the  church  and 
tower  are  adorned  with  battlements  and  pinna- 
cles, in  the  beft  ftyle  of  our  pious  and  vene-^ 
rable  anceftors.  All  round  this  building  are 
placed  a number  of  ftrangely  grotefque  figures 
in  ftone,  fome  droll,  and  others  monftrous  to 

behold. 
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behold.  They  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Ox- 
ford, which  mud  have  ftruck  the  particular 
attention  of  every  one  who  has  vifited  Magda- 
len College;  and  which,  while  fome  affert  that 
they  are  merely  the  vagaries  of  the  mafon,  are 
faid  by  others,  with  much  more  probability, 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  various  virtues  and 
vices  of  human  nature,  and  to  contain  a com- 
plete though  chimerical  fyftem  of  academic 
and  religious  difcipline 

The  right  honourable  Thomas  Charles  Lord 
Vifcount  Tracy  is  the  patron  of  Winchcombe, 
and  the  prefent  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  William  de  Winch- 
combe the  then  abbot,  defigned  to  erect  a parifh 
church  at  the  end  of  the  Abbey,  now  demolifh- 
ed  ; and  he  finifhed  the  eaft  part  in  his  life 
time.  The  parifhioners  began  the  body  of 
the  building,  towards  which  they  had  colled  ed 

* See  th tOxford  Guide , under  “ Magdalen  College;”  and 
particularly  the  remarks  on  this  head  from  Reeks’s  Oedipus 
J fagdalcnc/jis,  which,  however  well  or  ill-grounded,  are  learn- 
ed and  ingenious. 

two 
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two  hundred  pounds  ; but  that  not  being fufficient^ 
Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sudley,  finilhed  the  work; 
after  which  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, — and 
this  is  the  parilh  church* 

Here  are  two  annual  fairs  held  on  the  6th 
of  May,  and  28th  of  July.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday;  and  as  the  town  is  feated  in  a rich 
vale,  the  fairs  are  ufually  well  fupplied  with 
cattle  and  draught-horfes ; but  the  market  is 
very  inconfiderable* 

About  two  miles  north-eaft  from  Winch- 
combe  are  the  venerable  remains  of  Hayles 
tfbbey,  ere&ed  in  the  year  1246,  by  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
brother  to  King  Henry  III.  in  confequence  of  a 
vow  which  he  had  made  at  fea  in  an  hour  of 
imminent  danger.  To  this  place  he  brought 
twenty  monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order  from 
Beaulieu  in  Hamplhire.  It  was  a mitred  abbey  ; 
and  Stevens  in  his  Monafticon,  from  a lift  of 
abbots  fummoned  to  parliament,  informs  us 
that  the  abbots  of  this  houfe,  and  of  Hales 
Owen  in  Shroplhire  were  ufually  fummoned  to- 
gether. The  Abbot’s  houfe  was  a large  liand- 

L fome 
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fome  building,  but  is  now  fo  fallen  to  decay  as  to 
be  habitable  fox'  a few  pei'fons  only.  The  arms 
of  the  founder  were  originally  fixed  in  the  hall 
window,  and  around  them  infcribed,  in  old  cha- 
racters, “ Richardus  Plantagenet,  semper 
Augustus,  Fundator  nOster.”  Tliefe,  with 
other  painted  glais  of  the  windows  of  this 
houfe,  have  been  lately  removed  to  the  hall 
windows  at  Toddington,  the  feat  of  Lord 
Vifcount  Tx'acyj  together  with  a noble  old 
Chimney-piece  from  hence,  placed  in  the  great 
hall  there.  What  now  remains  of  the  abbey 
is  fituated  in  a rich  paflure  ground  of  five  or 
fix  acres.  The  north-eaft  fide  of  the  cloifter. 
In  length  about  35  yards,  is  tolerably  entire. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  other  three  fides  of 
the  cloifter  are  in  part  Handing;  and  there  are 
three  or  four  doors  leading  out  of  the  north- 
eaft  fide  to  the  place  where  the  church  flood, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  part  of  the 
foundation.  A lai'ge  ancient  building  ftands 
near  the  fcite  of  the  abbey-houfe : it  was  for- 
merly tifed  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and 
devout  perfons  vifiting  the  monaftery ; and, 
till  very  lately,  has  been  kept  open  as  an  inn 
ever  fince  the  reformation.  The  inhabitants 

aflert 
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affert  that  there  is  a fubterranecms  paffage 
from  this  place  to  Col  combe,  which  was  call- 
ed u the  Abbot's  Lodging.”  One  Freeman,  of 
Didbrook  in  this  neighbourhood,  declared  to 
an  old  man  at  the  abbey-houfe,  that  he  went 
far  into  it,  till  he  came  to  a pair  of  iron  gates 
which  flopped  his  progrefs;  that  the  top  is 
handlomely  arched  over  with  hone,  and  in  the 
walls  are  niches  and  feats  all  along : the 

mouth  or  opening  he  faid  was  in  the  orchard 
near  the  houfe.  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall  was 
buried  in  Hayles  Church-yard,  A.  D.  1272. 
His  lady  in  1261;  and  Edmond  their  fon,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  anno  1 300.  His  funeral  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp,  King  Edward  the 
Firft,  and  a great  number  of  the  nobility  at- 
tending the  folemnity;  fo  that  this  church  con- 
tained the  alhes  of  a king,  a queen,  and  their 
fon. 

VI.  Sudley,  or  u The  South  Place,”  is  fo 
called  from  its  fi tuation  with  relpeft  to  Winch- 
combe,  which  lies  a little  northward  of  it. 
This  moft  pleafant  parifh  forms  a groupe  of 
delightful  fcenery!  It  conlifls  of  richmeadow- 
and  pafture  grounds,  intermixed  with  wood- 
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lands;  and  occupies  the  north  fide  of  that  vaft 
chain  of  hills,  which  running  through  the 
county,  divides  the  deep  vale  from  the  high 
Cotefwoulds  of  Gloucefterfliire.  There  are 
but  about  five  families  in  the  whole  parifh; 
yet  I flatter  myfelf, — at  leaf!  I hope, — that  the 
reader  will  forgive  my  fondnefs  for  the  fpot, 
if  I think  it  deferves  a peculiar  mention. 

Full  many  a gem,  of  pureft  ray  ferene, 

The  dark  unfathpm’d  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

Full  many  a flower  is  bora  to  blufh  unfeen, 

And  vvafte  its  fvyeetnefs  on  the  defert  air  1 Gray, 

Sudley,  generally  pronounced  Slide  ley , has 
been  the  place  of  refidence  of  great  perfons 
from  very  early  ages  : thefe,  as  proprietors  of 
the  noble  feene,  took  fucceflively  the  name  of 
De  Sudley x after  the  manner  of  ancient  times. 

In  this  fpot  are  the  beautiful  remains  of  an 
ancient  Castle,  built,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  about 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VI.  who  began  his 
reign  in  1422.  Ralph,  Lord  Sudley,  had  fierved 
as  High-Admiral  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  and  with 
the  fpoils  he  had  gained  in  the  wars  with 
Fpance,  erected  this  Cajlle  upon  the  feite  of  an 
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old  one  built  in  King  Stephen’s  reign.  One 
part  of  the  new  ftru&ure  was  called  Portmerc's 
Tower,  after  the  name  of  the  French  Admiral, 
who,  as  tradition  informs  us,  was  taken  prifoner 
by  Lord  Sudley ; to  whom  the  King  gave  Port- 
mere’s  ranfom,  which  wasfuppofed  tohavebeen 
nearly  fufficient  for  building  the  whole  cattle. 

Thus  happily  netted  as  in  a rock,  the  Baron 
might  well  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  a quiet  Ihel- 
ter ; but,  fo  fluctuating  it  feems  was  the  then 
ftate  of  public  affairs,  that  the  fubjeCt  was  fafe 
neither  in  his  perfon  nor  his  property,  and 
the  favourite  of  one  reign  was  generally  ob- 
noxious to  thefucceeding.  Ralph,  Lord  Sudley, 
was  fufpeCted  of  having  a ftrong  attachment 
to  the  Lancaftrian  family;  and  King  Edward 
IV.  attaining  the  crown,  caufed  him  to  be  ap- 
prehended at  his  caftle,  from  whence  he  was 
carried  to  London.  On  coming  to  the  top  of 
Sudley-Hill,  and  like  a fecond  Orpheus  looking 
back,  he  exclaimed,  “ O Sudley  Caftle!  thou  art 
i(  the  traitor,  not  I;”  apprehending  the  King’s  de- 
fign  of  feizing  this  Naboth’s  Vineyard,  although 
he  had  committed  no  aCt  that  could  legally 
fubje&his  eftate  to  confifcation.  Accordingly 

it 
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it  foon  turned  out : he  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  fell  it  to  the  King  ; and  conllables  to  fe- 
cure  it  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the 
crown. 

Sir  John  Bruges,  or  Brydges,  was  confti- 
iuted  conftable  of  Sudley  Caftle,  29  Henry 
VIII.  and  had  a new  grant  of  office  in  the  34th 
year  of  the  fame  reign,  in  which  Edmund,  his 
foil  and  heir,  then  one  of  the  Efquires  of  the 
King’s  body,  was  joined  in  trull  with  them. 
He  afterwards  obtained  a grant  in  fee  both  of 
the  manor  and  caftie.  In  1554,  Queen  Mary 
created  him  a peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Chandos  of  Sudley ; and  the  caftle 
and  manor  belonging  to  it  continued  in  his 
family  for  many  years. 

At  'the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  this  caftle  was  garrifoned  with 
about  fixty  men  of  the  King’s  party,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Brydges.  In  the  evening 
of  the  ill  of  January,  1642,  Col.  Mafiie,  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  mulketeers,  with  two 
fakers , or  pieces  of  artillery,  from  Gloucefter, 
and  affifted  by  eighty  horfe  and  four  companies 

cf 
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of  dragoons  from  Cirencefter,  drew  up  before 
Sudley  Caftle.  They  difcharged  feveral  fliot 
with  fome  execution:  and  the  next  morning 
preparations  "were  made  for  a general  aflault ; 
when  a party  of  horfe  and  dragoons  poftefling 
tliemfelves  of  a garden  clofe  to  the  caftle,  fet 
fire  to  fome  hay  and  ftraw,  under  the  fmoak  of 
which  the  ordnance  was  brought  clofe  up  un- 
difcovered.  The  garrifon  then  beat  a parley, 
andfurrendered,  on  condition  to  return  to  their 
own  houfes,  and  never  to  ferve  againft  the 
parliament.  Soon  after,  Cirencefter  being  ta- 
ken by  Prince  Rupert,  the  Caftle  again  fell 
into  the  King’s  hands,  and  for  a long  time 
greatly  interrupted  the  intercourfe  between 
the  garrifons  placed  by  parliament  at  Gloucef- 
ter  and  London,  through  Warwick,  which  at 
that  period  was  the  only  way  of  communica- 
tion ; fo  that  even  a fingle  fcout  could  not  pafs 
without  extreme  hazard : but  in  the  year 
1644,  the  King’s  army  having  retreated  from 
Oxford  before  Sir  William  Waller,  the  latter 
ordered  Maflie,  governor  of  Gloucester,  to  meet 
him  before  Dudley  Lajtle.  Maflie  came  up  firft, 
and  fell  in  with  a party  of  the  garrifon,  -who 
retreated  within  the  walls  after  a fligl  fkir- 
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mifhing  5 and  Sir  William  Waller  arriving 
within  a few  hours,  fummoned  Sir  William 
Morton,  the  governor  of  the  cattle,  who 
Valiantly  refufed  to  furrender.  At  this  critts 
an  accidental  fhot  taking  off  the  head  of  the 
chief  gunner  in  the  cattle  *,  is  thought  to  have 
intimidated  the  common  foldieryj  and  though 
the  governor  was  an  active  man  in  the  King’s 
fervice,  and  had  great  reputation  for  his  valour 
and  general  underftanding,  he  gave  up  the  cattle 
andhimfelf  to  the  parliament,  without  even  pro- 
viding for  the  indemnity  of  his  perfon.  In  this 
ftrenuous  conflict  nine  captains  and  twenty-two 
fubaltern  officers  were  made  prifoners  of  war, 
and  a quantity  of  cloth  was  found  there  by  the 
victors,  to  the  value  of  four  thoufand  pounds. 

At  that  time  it  is  fuppofed  the  cattle  was  en- 
tire: but  a great  part  of  it  has  been  fince  fhame- 
fully  demoiifhed  ; and,  too  probably,  much 
more  of  its  venerable  walls  would  have  fhared 
the  fame  rude  fate,  but  for  the  more  liberal  fpi- 
rit  of  Mr.  Lucas  its  prefent  poffefTor,  in  whofe 

* Marks  of  the  cannon-lhot  through  the  walls  are  fill] 
vifible,  both  on  the  caftle,  and  ruins  of  the  chapel  adjacent. 

hands 
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hands  it  is  likely  to  preferve  all  that  time  fliall 
fpare  of  its  former  honours.  The  prefent  re- 
mains fliew  it  to  have  been  a very  beautiful 
building;  and  truly  they  do  honour  to  its 
noble  founder.  According  to  Leland,  the 
windows  of  the  hall  in  his  time  had  beryls  in 
them,  inftead  of  glafs  *. 

The  fine  ruins  of  Sudley  Caflle,  in  their 
prefent  Hate,  are  well  delineated  in  an  elegant 
engraving  by  Meflrs.  N.  and  S.  Buck,  executed 
in  1738,  and  inferted  in  Rudder’s  new  hiflory 
Gloucefter,  p.  717. 

There  is  nothing  remaining  of  the  church, 
except  the  fhell,  or  outward  walls,  which  the 
above-named  ingenious  artiftshave  annexed  to 
their  plate ; from  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  a very  elegant  Gothic  building,  in  a fu- 
perior  tafte,  furrounded  with  battlements  and 
pinnacles.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  beheld 

* The  beryl  is  a kind  of  precious  ffone,  of  a deeper  and 
brighter  red,  and  more  tranfparent  than  the  common  corne- 
lian, though  fomething  limilar:  Very  pollibly,  however,  Le- 
land might  be  miftaken,  as  glafs  is  frequently  feen  painted  or 
ftained  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  beryl. 
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them  with  a peculiar  plcafure  ; and  even  the 
fine  fruit  trees,  inclofed,  and  loaded,  within  its 
walls,  llruck  him  with  fome  degree  of  pity  for 
its  great  decline.  The  country  all  round  this 
fweet  fpot  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
any  vifitor. 

I must  not  omit,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
curious  reader,  that  Queen  Catharine  Parr, 
daughter  of  SirWiLLiAM  Parr, Knight;  widow 
of  Henry  the  VIII.  his  Jixth , and  Inf  'wifi;  af- 
terwards better  married  to  Thomas  Seymour, 
Baron  of  Sudley,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  died  here  in  childbed,  September,  y, 
A.  D.  1548;  and  was  buried  with  much  funeral 
pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Sudley  Callle.  The  fol- 
lowing infcription  for  the  epitaph  of  this  cele- 
brated perfonage  was  compofed  by  Dr.  Park- 
hurft,  one  of  her  Ladyfhip’s  chaplains. 


<(  Incomp  a- 
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‘4  Incomparabilis  Foeminae  Catharine 
miper  Anglis,  Franciae  et  Hibernia  Reginae, 
Dominas  mese  clementilfimae, 

EPITAPH1UM,  1548. 

Hoc  Regina  novo  dormit  Catiiaf.ina  fepulchro, 

Sesus  foeminei  flos,  honor  atque  decus! 

IIxc  fuit  Henrico  Conjux  fidiilima  Regi, 

Qnem  pollquam  e vivis  Parca  tuliflet  atrox, 

7ho:ntc  Scymcro  (cui  tu,  Neptune,  tridentem 
rorrigis)  eximio  nupferat  ilia  Viro. 

Huic  peperit  natara  : A partu  cum  feptimus  orbem 
Sol  illuftraffet,  Mors  truculenta  necKt. 

Dcfundtam  madidis  Famuli  deilemus  ocellis, 

ITumefcat  triftis  terra  Britannica  genus. 

"Nos  infelices  moeror  confumlt  acerbus ; 

Inter  cocleftes  gaudet  at  Ilia  Choras. 

ENGLISHED. 

The  Epitaph  of  the  incomparable  Lady  Ca- 
tharine, late  Queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  my  moft  indulgent  Miftrefs,  1548. 

In  this  new  tomb  the  royal  Catharine  lies. 

Flower  of  her  fex,  renowned,  great  and  wife! 

A wife,  by  every  nuptial  virtue  known, 

And  faithful  partner  once  of  Hexsy’s  throne. 

To  Seymour  next  her  plighted  hand  fhe  yield?, 

Seymour,  who  Neptune’s  trident  juftly  wcilif: 
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From  him  a beauteous  daughter  blefs’d  her  arms, 

An  infant  copy  of  her  parent’s  charms : 

When  now  feven  days  this  tender  flower  had  bloom'd. 
Heaven,  kind  in  all,  the  mother’s  foul  refum’d. 

Great  Catharine’s  merit  in  our  grief  appears, 
While  fair  Britannia  dews  her  cheeks  with  tears. 

Our  loyal  breads  with  rifing  fighs  are  torne  : 

With  Saints  She  triumphs, — we  with  mortals  mourn! 


There  is  only  a fmall  aile  of  the  ancient 
building  now  occupied,  which  is  ftill  called  the 
Chapel,  and  where  divine  fervice  is  performed 
once  a fortnight. 


VI.  Postlip  is  on  the  road  to  Winchcombe, 
and  a hamlet  of  that  parilh.  It  is  part  of  the 
eftate  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  has  been 
in  his  family  for  many  years.  His  Lordfhip  has 
a large  decent  houfe  here,  wellfituated  on  the 
fide  of  a fair  rifing  ground.  The  chapel  is  lately 
converted  to  the  purpofes  of  manufactory,  See . 
and  the  whole  premifes  are  now  occupied  by 
by  Mr.  Durham,  one  of  the  molt  confiderable 
paper  makers  in  the  kingdom. 


VII.  Prestbury  is  about  two  miles  north  of 
Cheltenham,  and  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame. 

It 
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It  lies  partly  in  the  vale ; and  the  circumjacent 
country  confifts  of  a rich  pafture  foil,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  tillage,  though  the  corn 
produced  here  is  very  good.  Another  part  of 
the  parilh  ftretches  up  the  wellern  fide  of 
that  majeftic  range  of  hills,  which  feparates 
the  vale  from  the  Cotefwould  country.  The 
river  Svviliate,  rifing  out  of  Preftbury-Hill,  paf- 
fes  by  Swindon,  Elmftone  and  Tredington,  and 
empties  its  ftream  into  the  Upper  Avon,  a little 
below  T ewklbury.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  other 
good  fprings  iffuing  from  the  uplands.  Many 
of  the  company  at  Cheltenham  refort  hither 
to  tea-drinking,  or  as  a pleafant  evening  walk ; 
for  which,  like  Charlton , it  is  very  well  adapted, 
and  the  good  people  are  decent  and  obliging. 

In  Henry  Ill’s  time,  Prejlbury  was  a market- 
town:  how  long  it  continued  fuch  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  its  vicinity  to  Cheltenham  and 
Winchcombe  might  render  the  charter  ineffec- 
tual or  needlefs;  and  their  Iofs  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  from  whom  the 
manor  was  taken  at  the  reformation,  foon  re- 
duced the  town  to  the  condition  of  a coun- 
try 
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try  village,  in  which  it  hath  ever  lince  con- 
tinued. 

This  place  has  had  Tome  {hare  in  ancient 
military  tranfaiftions,  as  its  name  Prejlbury,  or 
“ the  Prieft’s  Camp,”  implies;  not  that  the 
encampment  here  made  was  by  religious  men; 
but  the  manor  in  which  it  lay  took  its  prefent 
appellation  from  becoming  the  property  of  the 
church  of  Hereford.  The  remains  of  the  camp 
are  Hill  vifible  in  fome  places,  but  whether  of 
Saxon  conftruCiion  or  Roman  is  uncertain 
To  the  eaft  of  Preftbury  is  an  ancient  feat 
named  Hewlett,  which  lies  partly  in  this,  and 
partly  in  Cheltenham  parifn.  It  forms  a very 
agreeable  object  at  a diftance,  and  commands 
an  extenfive  profpeft  over  the  vale  towards 
the  river  Severn.  The  proprietor  of  this  fpot 
is  Thomas  Baghott,  Efo.  a bachelor,  whole 

* In  the  laft  century,  during  the  great  civil  war,  Col. 
Maflie,  governor  of  Gloucefter,  placed  a garrifon  of  150  men 
in  a ftrong  houfe  at  this  village,  to  protect  the  market  of  that 
city  from  depredations.  It  alio  ferved  to  keep  up  a commu- 
nication between  the  garrifonsof  the  parliament  at  Gloucefter 
and  Warwick,  and  to  check  thole  of  the  king  in  Sudley  Caftle. 

family 
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family  it  is  faid  have  refided  in  the  village  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  years. 

N.  B.  The  road  to  Preftbury  is  a very  great 
reproach  to  thofe,  whofe  charge  and  duty  it 
is  to  keep  it  in  far  better  repair ’ At  prelent 
it  is  really  almofl  impaffable,  even  for  theit 
peafants. 

VIII.  Southam  is  a hamlet,  or  large  tithing  of 
the  parifh  of  Bilhop’s-Cleeve.  Here  Thomas 
Baghott  Delabere,  Efq.  a bachelor,  related  to 
the  gentleman  laft  mentioned,  has  an  ancient 
feat  and  fine  eflate.  The  houfe  flands  very 
pleafantly  in  the  Summer  feafon,  though  not 
confpicuous  but  on  a near  approach ; being,  as 
Milton  phrafes  it,  “ bofom;d  high  in  tufted 
trees.”  It  isfaid  to  be  one  of  the  greatefl  curio- 
fities  in  the  county  of  Glouccfler;  a low  build- 
ing, but  fpacious,  in  the  flyle  of  Henry  IV.  or 
about  that  period.  The  hall  floor  is  paved 
with  painted  bricks,  brought  from  Kaylcs 
Abbey,  which  once  flood  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, andfoon  after  the  diffolqtion  of  that  vene- 
rable manfion.  There  arc  many  curious  devices 
upon  them  of  different  kinds,  containing  the 
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names  and  rebufes  of  the  names  of  the  abbots, 
Ford  and  Melton.  The  bricks  are  in  exceed- 
ingly  good  prefervation,  and  deferve  to  be  fo 
kept,  as  valuable  remains  of  the  abbey  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  hall  is  likewife  decorated 
with  great  numbers  of  efcutcheons  and  arms, 
amongft  which  efpecially  are  thole  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
founder  of  Hayles  Abbey  ; of  the  Delaberes, 
and  of  other  ancient  families.  There  are  alfo 
in  this  houfe  many  paintings  of  eminent  perfons 
who  flourilhed  in  former  times;  particularly 
a whole  length  figure  of  Edward  the  Vlth. 
done  upon  oak,  which  is  much  admired  : fome 
of  the  other  pieces  are  injured  by  time.  Mr. 
Delabere  abovementioned  is  the  prefent  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Southam,  whofe  anceftors 
came  into  England  with  King  William  the 
Conqueror  ; and  may  a family  fo  refpe&able 
be  long  continued  to  their  country. 

IX.  Haymes  is  of  itfelf  a manor,  lying  under 
Winchcombe-Hill,  in  the  tithing  of  Southam. 
Sir  Will.  Strachan,  Bart,  of  Nova  Scotia,  a few 
years  fince  built  a very  handfome  feat  here, 

vi  pon 
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upon  an  eminence,  commanding  a delightful 
profpect  over  the  vale  of  Evefham,  terminated 
by  Malvern  and  Abberley  Kills  in  the  county 
of  Worceller.  This  houfe  and  the  adjacent 
village  make  a good  object  to  the  left,  on  the 
road  to  Winchcombe. 

X.  Biskop’s-Cleeve  is  about  four  miles  to 
the  north  of  Cheltenham,  and  lies  near  the 
Tewldbury  Road.  Its  lituation  on  the  fide  of 
the  hill  very  probably  gave  occafion  to  its 
name  of  Cleevc  or  Cliff]  which  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  fignifies  a high  rock,  or  deep 
afeent. 

Many  camps,  intrenchments  and  fortifica- 
tions have  been  traced  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  Cotefwoukl  country,  but  no  where  more 
than  onthevergeof  thofehills;  fituations,  which 
feem  to  have  been  chofen  upon  tvwo  accounts; 
as  being  lefs  liable  to  furprize  or  attack,  and 
commanding  a large  extent  . of  country  below, 
where  the  oppofite  party  could  fcarce  ftir  with- 
out being  obferved.  On  the  edge  of  Cleeve- 
Hill,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Cleet'e-Clottd, 
is  a large  double  intrenchment  called  f‘  The 

Camps,” 
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Camps,”  extending  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  along  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  in  the  form 
of  a crefcent,  and  inaccelfible  on  every  fide  but 
the  front.  The  name  of  Cleeve-Cloud,  feems  to 
have  been  given  to  this  edge  of  the  hill  on  ac- 
count of  its  bold  and  lofty  appearance,  often 
hazy  when  viewed  from  the  vale  below ; and 
thus  anfwering  our  poet’s  defcription  of 

Mountains,  on  whofe  barren  b re  a ft 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  reft. 

From  the  foot  of  Cleeve-Cloud,  to  the  top 
of  the  eminence  where  the  camp  is  defcribed, 
although  little  more  than  half  a meafiired  mile, 
there  is  an  afcent  of  630  feet  perpendicular. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country 
have  been  agreeably  amufed  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  coal  being  to  be  found  in  Long  Wood, 
within  the  parifh  of  Bilhop’s-Cleeve : the  pro- 
prietor is  now  fearching  for  that  ufcful  fofiil; 
and  both  for  his  own  fake,  and  the  general 
good  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  juftly  merits 
the  wifh  of  fpeedy  fuccefs. 

XI.  Lechampton  lies  about  three  miles  dif- 
tarit  from  Cheltenham  on  the  fouth  ; and  pro- 
3 bably 
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bably  took  its  name  from  the  vaft  rock  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  vifible  from  the  country  round; 
Lech  in  the  Britifh  language  fignifyi ugfione,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  dug  out  of  the  bare 
hollow  fpot  called  cc  LechamptonOuars.”  Near 
half  the  parilh  confifls  of  dairy  farms,  extending 
towards  the  vale  ; the  other  part  ftretches  eaft- 
ward,  over  a ftupendous  ridge  of  hills,  often 
vilited  by  company  on  horfeback,  and  fometimes 
in  carriages,  to  enjoy  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
of  rural  excurfion.  From  hence  is  a large  and 
very  interefting  profpedt  over  the  vale,  and  the 
river  Severn,  above  and  below  the  city  of 
Gloucelter. 

On  the  declivity  of  this  hill,  fronting  the 
town  of  Cheltenham,  is  a fair-looking, 
fpacious  manfion,  now  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Norwood,  a bachelor,  lord  of  the 
manor,  patron  of  the  living;  a gentleman  of 
good  fortune,  and  defeended  from  the  very 
ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Norwoods 
of  Kent.  An  anceftor  of  this  gentleman,  not 
many  years  fince,  made  great  and  valuable  al- 
terations in  the  form  of  the  building:  the 
grounds  and  gardens  have  heretofore  been  a 

N 2 charming 
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charming  fpot,  and  indulgent  nature  hath  fliaped 
the  feenery  around  them  1110ft  delightfully; 
but  the  writer  experienced  a peculiar  difap- 
pointment,  to  find  the  premifes  fo  wonderoufly 
negledled,  and  running  with  uninterrupted 
hade  into  weeds  and  difordei:. 

Ifpa  Pales  agros,  atque  ipfe  reliquit  Apollo: 

Infelix  lolium,  et  fteriles  dominantur  avenae; 

Pro  molli  viola,  pro  purpureo  narciflb, 

Carduus  et  fpinis  furgit  paliurus  acinis. 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Englifli  reader,  is 
thus  tranflated  by  an  able  hand. 

“ I pafs’d  by  his  garden,  and  faw  the  wild  brier, 

The  thorn  and  the  thilUe  grow  broader  and  higher.” 

A view  of  the  ancient  building  and  feite  at 
Lechampton,  then  well  laid  out,  is  given  on 
copper-plate  in  Sir  Robert  Atkyns’s  an- 
cient and  prefent  date  of  Gloucederfhire, 
p.  276.  The  church  here  has  a liandfome 
lpire,  anu  the  Rev.  Mr.  Draper  is  the  prefent 
incumbent, 

ti  • ' * 

XII.  Swineon  is  about  a mile  north-wed 
of  Cheltenham,  and  lies  in  the  vale,  on  the 

1 

banks  of  the  little  river  Swiliatc.  The  village 

is 
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is  fmall,  but  the  neighbourhood  around  it  is 
very  pidturefque,  and  the  ride  agreeable. 

It  would  have  been  eafy  to  enlarge  the  lift 
of  the  pleafurable  excurlions  for  many  miles 
round,  and  to  take  in  Gloucefter,  Tewklbury, 
the  Malvern  Hills,  Worcefter,  &c;  but  thefe 
do  not  fo  properly  come  in  under  the  head  of 
airings.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  of  thofe  above 
mentioend,  and  others  within  diftance,  that  the 
profpetfts  they  afford  are  fo  variegated,  as  to 
prefent  fomething  new  to  the  fpeflator  every 
time  he  vihts  them. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  VIII. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


HE  old  Playhoufe,  which  has  been  lately 


fitted  up  and  beautified,  is  neat,  but  not 
fufflciently  fpacious  to  feat  a large  audience,  fo 
that  cn  particular  nights  many  are  obliged  to 
forego  the  amufement  of  the  theatre.  Plays 
are  here  adted  thrice  a week,  Tuefday,  Tiiurf- 
day,  and  Saturday  during  the  feafon,  by  a com- 
pany of  comedians  chiefly  from  Worcefler; 
who,  without  aiming  at  elegance  of  fcenery  and 
decorations,  exert  their  beft  endeavours  to  de- 
fervc  approbation,  and  accordingly  meet  with 
encouragement.  The  fubfcription  is  a guinea 
for  eighteen  nights,  or  two  (hillings  the  pit,  and 
one  flailing  gallery,  each  evening.  It  lias  been 
propofed  to  form  a fociety  of  gentlemen,  and 
eredt  a new  and  commodious  theatre  by  fub- 
fcription; each  fubfcriber  to  receive  a pro- 
portionable (hare  of  the  neat  rent,  according  to 
his  depoflt. 


The 
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The  Avenues  from  the  town  to  the  Long 
Room  are  lighted  on  ball  nights.  The  Street 
alfo  has  been  fome  time  fnrnifhed  with  lamps ; 
though  often  neglected  by  thofe,  whole  own 
interefts,  and  a polite  regard  to  vifitors  at  the 
Spa,  will  it  is  hoped  induce  them  to  remedy 
the  defect. 

The  Pavement  of  the  Preet  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair,  on  a neat  conftruction  ; and  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit,  at  a conliderable  ex- 
pence to  the  parilhioners. 

The  Subfcriptions  to  the  Long  Room  are, 

For  each  Gentleman  or  Lady  - 050 

To  the  Mulic,  for  the  feafon  - 010  6 

To  ditto,  on  each  ball  night,  by  the 

Gentlemen  who  dance  only  - 026 

For  the  Newfpapers  - - 026 

The  public  breakfafting  is  at  the  Long  Room 
every  Monday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  during 
the  feafon ; each  perfon  pays  one  Ihilling.  The 
balls  begin  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  coun- 
try dances  clofe  them  at  eleven:  they  are  con- 
ftantly  kept  from  Midfummer  to  Michaelmas. 

Each 
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Each  perfon  who  drinks  tea,-  or  a dilh 
of  chocolate,  pays  iixpence  j — ladies  who 
dance  excepted,  the  gentlemen  their  part- 
ners paying  for  them. 

The  hire  of  a fedan-chair  to  the  rooms, 
well,  playhoufe,  or  on  a viliting  party  to  any 
houfe  in  the  town,  is  lixpence;  and  the  fame 
on  return- 

THE  LONDON  POST  TO  CHELTENHAM, 


Goes  out 

Monday  evening,  at  io. 
Wednefday  noon,  at  12. 
Saturday  evening,  at  10. 


Comes  in 

Monday,  “1 
Thurfday,  morning. 
Saturday,  J 


THE  CROSS-POST  TO  AND  FROM  GLOUCESTER, 


Goes  out 


Comes  in 


Sunday  afternoon,  at  4 'J 

“'>■}  nigh,.  J 


Monday,  i 

Thurfday,  J-  Afternooii. 
Saturday,  J 


A stage  coach,  holding  fix,  and  a diligence 
carrying  three  palfengers,  fet  out  every  even- 
ing at  fix  o’clock,  Sunday  excepted:  The  coach 

goes 
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goes  from  the  Bolt  and  Tun,  Fleet-Street,  Lon- 
don, and  the  diligence  from  the  Swan  with  two 
Necks  in  Lad-lane,  and  proceed  to  Gloucefter. 
The  coach  fare  is  a guinea,  and  that  of  the  dili- 
gence one  pound  four  (hillings:  they  ftop  to 
change  horfes  at  Frogmill,  feven  miles  from 
Cheltenham;  and  from  thence  paffengers  are 
readily  accommodated  with  good  poft  chaifes 
to  Cheltenham  at  a fmall  expence. 

A stage-waggon  goes  to  and  from  Chel- 
tenham and  London  once  a week.  Sets  olf 
on  Friday  morning  at  eleven  from  Snow-Hill, 
London,  and  reaches  Cheltenham  Tuefday 
evening  about  eight.  Alfofets  out  from  hence 
on  Monday  morning  at  fix  o'clock,  and  gets 
to  London  about  three  on  Thurfday  afternoon. 

We  before  noticed  the  propofals  and  plan  for 
building  fome  new  Lodging  Houfes  *,  which,  as 
being  equally  practicable  and  neceffary,  we 
doubt  not  may  be  foon  effected;  and  if  the 
treaty  here  talked  of,  with  a noble  lord,  for  a 
houfe  to  be  eredled  as  his  refidence  near  the 


well 


* See  page  29. 
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well  takes  place,  other  improvements  of  a fimilar 
kind  can  then  need  neither  fanttion  nor  motive. 

The  idea  of  a Navigable  Canal  to  be  cut 
from  this  town  to  the  river  Severn,  between 
Gloucefterand  Tewkfbury,  is  abufinefs  of  much 
wider  extent.  It  has  been  frequently  the  to- 
pic of  difcourfe  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
and  a fubfcription  is  formed,  at  a guinea  each 
perfon,  for  taking  the  proper  levels,  and  deli- 
neating a plan  of  the  courfe  of  that  navigation, 
to  be  liandfomely  engraved  on  copper-plate  for 
the  fubfcribers,  and  others  who  may  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  plan.  Whether  it  may  take  efFe<5t 
or  not,  in  this  improving  age,  is  very  uncertain  : 
Ihould  it  fucceed,  the  work  muft  undoubtedly 
prove  an  expenfive  one;  againll  which  con- 
fideration,  however,  the  certainty  of  many  and 
great  public  advantages  from  water-freight 
may  be  fairly  oppofed.  At  prefent,  the  object 
is  merely  the  child  of  {peculation  and  pofli- 
bility;  and  the  returns  of  profit  have  not  yet 
been  fufficiently  elucidated  to  fiiew  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  execution. 
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The  following  lines,  faid  to  have  been  the 
produ&ion  of  a native  of  the  place,  feem  na- 
turally to  fall  in  here,  as  a fuitable  clofe  to 
the  Cheltenham  Guide. 


the 

PRAISES 

O F 

CHELTENHAM  WELL, 

1 ) ENEATH  kind  Ceres’  riling  hills. 

Behold  the  vale  fo  fweet, 

Which  Flora  with  her  beauties  fills, 

Where  Health  and  Pleasure  meet! 

Where  noble  lords  and  knights  repair, 

And  ladies  of  renown, 

To  talle  the  foft  falubrious  air 

That  breathes  round  Chelt’nham  town. 


While  mufic’s  power  enchants  the  glades, 
And  charms  each  liftening  ear, 
Amidlt  th’  adjacent  {lately  lhades 
What  brilliant  crowds  appear! 

O a 


Where 
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Where  oft  from  fhvbborn  ails  they’re  freed, 
As  thoufands  joyful  tell  : 

'1  hen  fay,  what  Spa  can  e’er  exceed 

Fair  Chelt’n  ham’s  facred  Well? 

When  learned  doctors  have  in  vain 
Exerted  all  their  fkill, 

To  loothe  their  patient  in  his  pain, 

O r cure  each  languid  ill  ; 

Though  of  their  means  they  tried  the  chief, 
Yet  all  have  fruitlefs  fell  ; 

Till  recommended  for  relief 

To  lovely  Chelt’n  ham’s  Well. 

What  matchlefs  pleafures  here  are  found  ! 

Where  the  afpiring  trees 
Diffufe  a cool  refrelhment  round, 

Inviting  every  breeze  : 

The  cryflal,  purling  flreamlet  nigh 
Exulting  fecms  to  flow  ; 

O then,  what  joys  with  thefe  can  vie, 

Or  bleffings  fought  below  ! 


But 
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But  fee  ! another  bleft  retreat, 

A confecrated  (hade ; 

Where  neither  rain,  nor  dog-ftar  heat, 

Can  touch  the  fvvain  or  maid ! 

The  friendly  fhade  fair  limes  compofe, 

Whofe  branches  well  unite : 

And  monarchs  fure  might  envy  thofe, 

Who  fliare  the  calm  delight. 

Let  fome  the  joys  of  London’s  town, 

And  courtly  pomps  admire ; 

i 

Or  wreathe  at  Bath  foft  pleafure’s  crown, 

If  l'uch  ambition  fire  : 

Indulge  me,  Heavens  ! I alk  no  more, 

On  this  dear  fpot  to  dwell ; 

And  tafte  of  Health  th’  untainted  ftore, 

That  flows  round  Chext’nham  Well! 
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HE  following  letters  lately  came  to  hand, 


and  appear  to  have  been  inferted  in  the 
Morning  Poll  of  the  fixth  and  fixteenth  of 
September,  1780,  by  feme,  who  thought  dif- 
ferently on  the  fubjett.  Had  they  come  in 
time,  they  might  more  properly  have  been 
noticed  under  the  IVth  Section,  page  30. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I AM  juft  returned  from  a little  tour 
through  the  weft  of  England.  Amongft  the 
number  of  places  I vifited,  Cheltenham  in 
Gloucefterfhire  detained  me  fome  days,  being 
a town  now  growing  into  repute,  from  the 
great  increale  of  company  this  year,  who 
go  to  drink  the  mineral  fpa  water.  I fhall 


LETTER  I. 


trouble 
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trouble  you  with  a laconic  Iketch  of  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
fervice  to  thofe  who  frequent  it  in  future. 
The  town  of  Cheltenham,  from  its  fituation 
(which  is  in  a vale,  furrounded  on  every  fide 
with  high  rugged  hills,  covered  with  deep 
fands)  would,  in  all  probability,  have  remained 
unnoticed  to  the  end  of  time,  had  not  the  fpa 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.  This 
feems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 

IiT 

tants,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  little  pains 
they  have  taken  to  decorate  or  improve  them- 
felves  or  habitations.  They  likewife  feem  dif- 
pleafed  that  chance  fliould  ever  have  brought 
them  to  public  notice,  by  their  conflant 
oppofition  to  every  improvement,  for  the  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  thofe  who  vilit 
them.  This  narrow-minded  mode  of  thinking, 
we  may  naturally  conclude,  leads  them  on  to 
infolence  and  impofition.  Thus  emerging  as 
they  are  from  a ftate  of  obfcuritv,  did  they 
poffefs  the  underftanding  of  rational  creatures, 
we  might  expert  to  fee  attention,  affiduity,  and 
care,  to  deferve  the  favours  of  the  public: 
but  this  feems  to  be  diftant  from  their  ideas ; 
and  thofe  whofe  health  necelfarily  obliges  them 

to 
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to  go  there,  muft  think  themfelves  highly  in- 
debted to  the  public  fpirit  of  Mr.  M r,  of 

London,  for  the  great  exertion  of  his  fortune 
and  abilities,  to  render  the  place  in  the  leaft 
fufferable.  I am,  &c. 

vT.  G; 

Saturday  night , 

Sept.  2.  1780; 


LETTER  IL 

Mr.  Editor, 

HAVING  been  out  of  town  for  fome  time, 
I did  not  immediately  get  a fight  of  the 
letter  figned  T.  G.  inferted  in  your  Paper  of 
Wednesday  the  iixth  inftant. 

Though  neither  a native  nor  an  inhabitant 
of  Cheltenham  in  Glouceflerlhire,  yet  the 
common  interefts  of  truth,  and  a grateful  fenfe 
of  benefits  derived  from  the  water  there,  oblige 
me  to  declare,  that  T.  G/s  affertions  are  not 
well  founded;  and  I fear  he  wfs,  like  fome 

P other 
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other  modern  travellers,  neither  in  good  plight 
of  body  or  temper  during  his  “ few  days’’  con- 
tinuance at  the  Spa.  I could  have  pardoned 
the  crudity  of  his  remarks,  had  they  been  more 
imbued  with  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs. 

As  it  is,  we  rauft  confider  the  indulgence 
due  to  every  valetudinarian,  and  wifli  him  a 
better  conftitution.  My  own  taffeta  waiftcoat 
was  not  fo  rumpled,  after  a much  longer  flay 
there  this  fummer;  nor  did  I find  that  abun- 
dance of  occafion  of  which  T.  G.  complains. 

» 

The  Road  to  Cheltenham  of  late  years  has 
been  much  improved,  is  daily  improving,  and 
from  the  peculiar  felicity  of  its  fituation,  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  honour  to  the  hand  of  embel- 
lilhment.  The  pavement  of  the  town  is  now, 
while  I write,  undergoing  a confiderable  alte- 
ration, at  much  expence  to  the  parilhioners. 
The  lodging-houles  throughout  the  place  are 
fitted  up  with  all  the  decency  which  a reafon- 
able  vifitor  would  require,  at  a reafonable 

price;  and  as  fome  proof  that  T.  G.  can  be 
1 

fingularly  acute,  he  is,  I am  perfuaded,  the  only 
learned  and  laconic  writer  who  hath  devoted 

his 
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liis  genius  to  the  purpofe  of  befpattering  a de- 
lightfully-feated  town,  which  he  is  pleafed 
to  defcribe  as  but  now  growing  into  repute. 
But,  poflibly,  he  may  be  one  of  thofe  authors, 
whom  Dr.  Johnfon  dryly  opines  to  have  'written 
more  than  they  have  read  ; for  upon  a very 
flight  inquiry,  T.  G.  might  have  known  that 
other  learned  writers  have  mentioned  Chel- 
tenham with  celebrity  many  years  fince:  and 
it  is  linking  to  remark,  that  the  number  of 
faces  well  known  amidft  its  various  votaries, 
who  from  one  feafon  to  another  conflantly 
recur  to  the  well,  is  a full  teflimony  of  their 
approbation  of  the  place,  its  water,  its  lodgings, 
and  its  inhabitants. 

I HorE  Mr.  T.  G.  will  not  deem  it  a pre- 
fumption,  fliould  I fuggefl  to  a perfon  of  his 
great  acumen,  how  llowly,  for  the  moll  part, 
improvement  moves  in  inland  towns,  till  the 
example  and  public  fpirit  of  fortunes'  more 
ample,  and  minds  better  informed,  have 
aroufed  them  to  imitation.  It  is  different  in  the 
bufy  haunts  of  a metropolis  or  a fea-port  town. 
Brighthelmltone,  for  inltance,  a few  yeal-s  fince 

P 2 
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was  hardly  known,  but  for  its  nets  and  good 
fifli  Of'late  it  improves  daily,  and  I heartily 
with  it  to  improve,  becaufe  I find  that  its  in- 
habitants, encouraged  by  the  late  great  refort 
of  company,  feem  dilpofed  to  expend  what 
they  acquire  in  erecting  new  buildings,  or  in 

making  the  old  ones  convenient. This  I 

•grant  is  exemplary,  and  I know  it  has  welliuc- 
ceeded;  but  others  alfo  have  judicioufly  a&ed 
a fimilar  part,  fo  far  as  they  deemed  it  necef- 
Xary,  or  fuitable  to  their  finances. 

If  the  people  of  Cheltenham  had  made  no 
improvements  at  all,  to  dccommcdate  their  nu- 
merous noble  and  other  guefts,  common  fenfe 
would  readily  join  Mr.  T.  G.  to  condemn 
them.  But  this.  Sir,  is  not  the  cafe;  and  from 
what  has  been  already  done,  we  may  fairly 

prefage  that  much  mere  'will  be  done. Self- 

interefl,  Mr.  Editor,  we  both  know  is  a very 
ruling  principle;  and  men  of  difeernment  readily 
feel  its  benign  influence,  even  at  a diftant  ap- 
proach. Few  feafons,  if  any,  fince  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  Spa,  have  been  fo  highly  honoured 
and  crowded  as  the  prefent : the  objects  of  ad- 
vantage. 
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vantage,  therefore,  are  become  more  promi- 
nent and  palpable  to  every  refident  in  Chel- 
tenham. 

Sunt  oculis  fubje&d  fidelibus,  et  quae 

Ipfe  libi  tradit  fpeftator : 

And  if  T.  G/s  eyes  or  ears  had  been  as  open 
as  his  pen  is  rapid,  they  might  have  enabled  him 
to  inform  you,  Sir,  as  I do,  with  equal  truth, 
rclpcct  and  pleafure,  that  feveral  modes  of  ac- 
commodation and  real  improvement,  belides 
the  beforementioned,  are  projefting,  and  fome 
of  them  in  forwardnefs. 

One  word  more,  if  you  have  room, — and  1 
have  done. 


Mr,  T . G.  is  happy  in  levelling  objects  at  full 
length:  but,  as  to  commend,  is  not  a willing 
bufinefs  with  every  laconic  writer,  he  has  in- 
genioufly  gutted  the  name  of  the  truiy-worthy 
and  fpirited  Mr.  Miller,  who  condu&s  the 
Well  and  Rooms;  and  whole  chara&er,  from 
general  report,  is  amiably  fuch,  that  whilft  I 
am  fure  he  will  not  feek  the  flattery  of  ap- 
plaufe  for  himfelf,  he  willies  not  to  be  extolled 
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or  contrafted  at  the  expence  of  his  fellow-in- 
habitants; with  whom  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
inform  Mr.  T.  G.  that  this  gentleman  has  ever 
lived  upon  the  moft  friendly  and  harmonious 
terms. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 

SUUM  CUIQUE. 

Teddingtoriy  Sept.  12. 

1780. 
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